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ea TRENCH’S REMEDY. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF. PERMANENT CURE. 
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"TWO FLAKES’ 


TOBACCO. 
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MARGATE AND RAMSGATE. 
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For full particulars see daily pay. 
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Eaok child costs ninepence, so 
Send along yours, and if it is a 


TRANSMIASION AT 
Boox Bares. 
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WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 5, 1896. 


ENTERED At 


Srationers’ Hatw. [Price ONE PENNY. 


AT TWILIGHT, 


I HEAR the sound of a soft footfall, 
A laugh that is elfin sweet, 

A lisping word and a cooing call, 

As down the length of the shadowy hall 
Falter her baby feet. 

She pauses a-tiptoe at the door, 
With her bonny eyes a-shine ; 

Her face holds wisdom beyond my store, 

And I clasp her close to my heart once more, 
With her fair little cheek to mine. 


But my arms clasp only the empty air, 
The lullaby dies unsung, 

I lose the gleam of her golden hair, 

And the little face, so childish fair, 
And the lisp of her baby tongue. 

And then I remember ; she lies asleep, 
Her story has all been told, 

And whether I wake or whether I weep, 

There still is a mystery strange and deep, 
Which time can never unfold. 


But I sometimes fancy I catch the gleam 
Of her hair in the still of the night, 
And the lilt of her hand in a pale moonbeam, 
Or her eyes meet mine in a waking dream 
As | sit in the dim twilight. 
Tis then, I fancy, she turns her face, 
That has grown go heavenly fair, 
From where she stands in that shining place, 
And looks towards me through the starry space 
With the smile that the angels wear. 


career fiir 
IT CAME BACK. 


Ata parish church up north special sermons were to 
be preached, and collections made, on behalf of the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society. To remind them 
of the annual effort, and to uest their attendance in 
church, Archdeacon R—— visited many of his flock 
for some time previously. 

A few days after the event had transpired, the worthy 
Archdeacon walked into the shop of an old woman, a 
somewhat hardened case, whom he had seen at church 
ou that day for the first time. 

Judge of his surprise and amusement when, before he 
could utter u word of greeting, she startled him by 
jerking out in great wrath: “Ah, you've comed; I tho't 
you would. But I'll give no more to your missions, 


not I. why, look at that,” reaching down a penny from 
the shelf, “I put that in the plate, and it has comed 
back to me. I marked it, I did, for I knowed well them 


Liggers never got the money.” 
—————2 3. 
A NEW FORM OF STREET ART. 


STREET art, performed by “ screevers,” on the pave- 
ment is undergoing a transformation. People have 
become tired of the daubs intended to represent salmon 
on'a plate, or blue sunsets, or trees unknown to botany, 
= the artists in chalk bave experienced very hard 
+ tl of late in consequence of the charitable ceasing to 

tow coppers into the artietic plate drawn for their 
Teception. 

: . screever” who, for the present, has located him- 
self in Gray's Inn Road, has devised a new plan for 
embellishing the footpath and instructing pedestrians 
at the same time. 
instead of — pictures he gives lessons in 
indostanee, using avement as a kind of black- 
card. He writes down in that language the name of 


anyone wh H i 
sScatar © desires it,and any sentence that may be 


AM explains the Tamil alphabet to those who may be 
rested in the subj -a halfpenny, and conjugates 
a ite verbs in change for a penny. 3 
thoes Pictures may not be so gorgeous in colour as 
: on of his predecessors, but the have the merit of 
E vines to those who contemplate a voyage to the 
ea .The up-to-date “screever's” system is capable 
considerable extension as a school of languages. 
All rights reserved.) 


Volume I. of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE is now on sale. 
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SCENT-MAKING IN THE SUBURBS: 


AT one time the lavender industry in England seemed 
as though it were dying out, for large quantities were 
being imported from France and Japan. Lately, how- 
ever, the trade has revived, and is now in a flourishing 
condition. This is almost entirely through the efforts 
of one woman. 

It is Miss Sprules, of Mitcham, who has’ made herself 
famous as a lady lavender farmer. The chalky soil suits 
both the lavender and the peppermint, and now, every 
year, large quantities of the oil are distilled and bottled 
from the Surrey farms. 

Both the Queen and the Princess of Wales patronise 
the home-made scent. Personally, however, Her 
Majesty does not like perfumes of any description, 
<b o i she supplies the lavender water for her 
visitors. 
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“ALL VERY WELL FOR WOLSELEY.” 


“ ANY complaints ’” asked the orderly officer of some 
men who were about to begin their dinner in a certain 
barrack-room. 

“ Yes, sir,” instantly exclaimed a raw recruit; “the 
beef an’ bacon in this ‘ere Irish ‘ash ain't fir the likes of 
us to eat, an’ I wish to report it.” 

The doctor was sent for to inspect the food. 

“So you think this meat isn’t fit for a man in your 
position to eat?” said he. ‘“ Allow me to tell you that 

reater men than ever you will be have eaten it. Even 
Lord Wolseley, our present Commander-in-Chief, wasn't 
above eating it in the Crimea, and made many a hearty 
meal of it.” 

“Oh, did he?” said our over-nice recruit. 

“ Yes, he did,” replied the surgeon. 

“Oh, well,” retorted the man, “it was all very well 
for Wolseley, ‘cause the meat would ke fresh an’ good 
then. You see, sir, it’s a long time since that ‘ere 
Crimee job, an’ it can't be expected to keep good all 
these years!’ 
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THE MOSQUITO’S TOOL-BOX. 


THE tool-box of the mosquito is really a wonderful 
concern, and contains no less than six distinct 
instruments of torture. These include two lances of 
the most delicate pattern, a spear with a double-barbed 
head, a needle. or Mell, of exquisite fineness, a saw that 
surpasses anything made by the hands of a man, and a 
pump whose wonderful efficiency and perfect pattern 
make it one of the marvels of Nature. 

When a mosquito starts to draw blood he does so in a 
scientific way. Beforeanythingfurtheris said “ he” must 
be corrected, for all stinging mosquitoes are of the female 
gender only. She takes her double-headed spear, then, 
and jabs it into the flesh, unloosens one of the Jances 
from her tool-box and inserts it in the wound, and 
proceeds to cut a hole for the introduction of the delicate 
suction pump. If the hole is not large enough the saw 
is brought into action and a slit taken out of the side. 

There are about thirty varieties of mosquito in the 
United States alone. The eggs, long and oval in shape, 
are deposited on the water in masses, and stick together 
in such an adhesive way that you might pour tons of 
water over them and they would still retain their hold 
on one another. . 

In a few days the eggs hatch, and the larva drops into 
the water, head downward. As the mosquito is an air- 
breathing insect, you might naturally think that it would 
drown, with its head sibniermed in this helpless way; 
but Nature has provided it with a curious and useful air 
tube projecting from one side of the tail, so that when 
it mins to breathe it lifts its tailand draws air into 
the special tube. Meanwhile it goes floating over the 
water, biting at all kinds of refuse with its strong, 
snapping jaws. 

ext, Miss Mosquito turns a somersault, and could 
now as the skeleton woman in a museum, so thin 
and delicate is she, not to say transparent. Tlv2 tail 
grows quickly into a double paddle, used in sculling over 
the water. After skimming about for a month the 
wings begin to grow, and Miss Mosquito is ready to 
enter the aerial stage of her existence. 
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WHERE TRAM-CAR HORSES COME 
FROM. 


WITHIN the last few years we have been gradually 
obtaining a better breed of horses, both for our omni- 
buses and tram-cars; and the genera] public are no 
longer forced to bear with patience the two-mile an 
hour trot which bya special effort the old “ Rontyen- 
a nags were capable of doing. 

his most desirable change in the status of a great 
institution has been wrought so gradually, that very few 
persons who are not directly engaged in the manage- 
ment of the various companies know anything relating 
to the procuring of the cattle. Its cause, according to 
one of the most prominent horse dealers in the United 
States, lies in the fact that an American breed has been 
obtained that is in every point peculiarly adapted to 
this special branch of work. 

“ At the commencement of last year,” said a well- 
known American expert in conversation with a P.W. 
representative, “ your fellow-countrymen began to send 
their buyers and agents over here, a thing which they 
had never done to any extent before. This was possibly 
owing to the fact that American horses had not yiven 
any particular satisfaction, but chiefly, I should say, for 
the excellent reason that our horses could never before 
have been obtained at so cheap a price as those of 
foreizn breeding. I am firmly convinced that by 
the end of this year the total shipment of tramcar 
cattle to England will be likely to reach 25,000 or more. 

“As to the prices—well, the cost of un animal de- 
livered across the ocean ranges from twenty-five to 
thirty-five pounds. Moreover, this includes the cou- 
missions of both the English and the American agents, 
the cost of transportion to the coast, and the sea 
freight.” 

The greater portion of the American horse; that are 
wild to England are sent from Boston. owing to the 
fact that the steamship companies of New York do not 
offer such advantageous terms as do those in the ~ Hub 
of the Universe.” The animals ure sent in the same 
way us oxen, on vessels that are specially fitted up for 
that purpose, while the actual cost of transportation i3 
£3 10s. for each horse. 

Chicago is, from its geographical position, the natural 
vortex of all things appertaining to the horse, as nearly 
all of the neighbouring states pour their various stock 
upon the town. 
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Gurst: “ How is this? My bill this time is 12s. a 
day, and last December I had the same room and it was 
only 10s. 2 day?” 

Clerk : “ Yes, I know; but the days are much lonz-r 
now. ‘ 


Kixsy: “Wife, can you tell me why I am likea 
hen?” 

Mrs. Kikey: ‘‘ No, dear; why is it?” 

Kiksy: “ Because I can seldom findanything where I 
laid it the day lefore.” 


——+te—- 


SHE was a smart and pretty girl, and part of ker 
duties was to write the advertisements fur a large 
drapery establishment in the City. Her mind used to 
run so much upon her business that one day, when sho 
wrote to her lover to eet her that night at home, she 
unconsciously added as a postscript: “ Come early and 
avoid the rush.” 


THIS WILL AMUSE YOU, 
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To amuse and at the same time to interest our readers 
we have retained the services of the most expert grapholo- 
gist of the pxosent day, and even those who do uot believe 
in the art will soon find themselves convinced if they care 
to send along a specimen of their handwriting upon an 
unruled sheet of paper with their usual signature and full 
address. From this their characters will be told. These 
characters will not necessarily bo flattering. They will be 
bare statements of the truth. In each caso six stamps and 
a stamped and addressed envelope must be inclo Au 
letters should be marked “GRapsoLoutst,” and forwarded 
to aii Weekly Building, Henrietta Street, London, 
we. 
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LOST ON TAE LINE. 
A Btory of the L. & N.W. Railway. 


EVERYBODY remembers the famous Selby will case 
which excited such interest in the autumn of 1891, but 
there is just one incident in connection with the pro- 
ceedings that has never as yet been brought before the 
public notice, but which I ain now about to narrate. 

It will be remembered that old Mr. George Selby, the 
owner of a large estate in Warwickshire, had married 
twice and that each wife had borne him a son. The 
former was a “ ne’er-do-well” and had been a source of 
much trouble and anxiety to his father, while the latter 
had taken a prominent place in the class lists of his 
university and was, at the time of his father’s death, a 
rising ypung barrister. 

I was Mr. Selby’s lawyer, and some three or four 
year previously he had sent for me to run down from 

ndon to his country house, which was about six miles 
from Rugby. He had given me strict injunctions to 
bring his will with me, and I did so accordingly. By 
the terms of this will he had left the bulk of his property 
to his first-born, Richard, and a handsome income to 
Vincent, the younger son. 

I found bim in a very irritable humour. He scarcely 
spoke at all during lunch, and immediately afterwards 
invited me into his study : 

“Weil, Mr. Joyce, I suppose you've brought the will 
with you as I asked?” 

I replied in tha affirmative. 

“ Very well. Now give it to me, please.” 

I did so, and he read it carefully. 

“Now, Mr. Joyce, I have sent for you because I wish 
this to be cancelled and a new will prepared. My son 
Richard has disgraced himself lately to such an extent 
that I feel myself bound to carry out a threat I made 
him som2 time ago, and to leave the whole of my 
propetr to Vincent, with the exception of a few private 
egacies. No, Mr. Joyce, it is useless for you to try to 
alter my decision, my mind is thoroughly made up or I 
should not have sent for you, so now if you please we 
will go into detuils about the matter.” 

I saw that any argument with him would fail to shake 
his determination and I prepared to take notes. While 
we were thus engaged a manservant came in with coffee. 
He was a big, strong looking man who had once been 
Mr. Richard Selby’s valet. I noticed that he was taking 
a keen view of myself and the documents on the table. 

“When will you have it ready for the signatures?” 
asked Mr. Selby when we had finished. 

“Oh, I think I can draw it up this week. I'll run 
down with it on Friday if that will suit you?” 

“Very good. I'll have the witnesses ready.” 

I took the old will back with me, and carefully 
destroyed it. Next Friday I ran down again with the 
new document prepared for signature. It was witnessed 
by the clergyman of the parish and a brother of his, who 
happened to be staying in the place. 

‘rhat was the last time I ever saw old Mr. Selby alive. 
Not much more than a year afterwards he died, and 
once more I paid a visit to Thornton Manor to read the 
will after the funeral. Richard Selby was there with 
his brother Vincent ; when the purport of the will was 
apparent, the former 

sprang up with an oath: 
4 “It'sa swindle anda 
forgery. My father 
has left me everything— 
he told me so years 
a a 

“He had left you 
everything years ago— 
but circumstances led 
him to alter his de- 
cision, This will was 
drawn up comparatively 
recently.” 

“Hang it! He'd better have left no will at all!” 

“ As fur.as you are concerned that would have been 
the best plan, doubtless, but ——” 

“Well, I shall dispute it. I'm not going to be made 
a bezgar through the whim of an old man, influenced 
by_a confounded lawyer and a pious young hypocrite.” 

He stalked angrily out of the room. Vincent Selby 
talked matters over with me. At first he was inclined 
to meet his step-brother with a very handsome com- 
promise, but I persuaded him to do justice to himself 
and to old Mr. Selby’s wishes. 

“It is impossible,” I said, “that anything can go 
wrorg. They cannot declare the will a forgery.” 

“I suppose they'll want to prove the accuracy of the 
witnesses’ signatures, won't they?” 

“Of course. That reminds me, I'll step round and 
gee the Vicar, Mr. Mitten.” 

“ Why, he’s dead. Didn't you know?” 

, “Dead?” 

“Yes; he died three months ago. I believe it 
hastened my poor old father’s end. They were such 
friends.” 

“ Oh, well, we shall not have much trouble in proving 
his signature, I should fancy. The only thing to do is 
to get hold of his brother now.” 

was obliged to stay the night, having several matters 
to settle, and had a xoom at the village inn. 
Whilst going through the grounds of Thornton Manor 
I overtook two men engaged in deep conversation. 
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They were Richard Selby and Simpson, his ex-valet. 
The former took no notice of my salutation,’ and I 
passed on. 

A strange thing happened that night. I had the 
precious will in my session, having brought it down 
to read as I mentioned. I dabble a little in photo- 
graphy, and I had rolled up the document in question 
(which, owing to the very terse and uncomplicated 
nature of its contents, 
was unusually small)and 
placed it in one of those 
pasteboard cylinders 
that are used in which 
to keep rolls of albu- 
minise nape. I placed 
it there, I believe, more 
for the purpose of keep 
ing it clean than any- 
thing else. I had to 
cut the cylinder u little 
shorter so as to get it 
easily in my bag. It 
was about nine inches in 
length, and closed at 
each end with a tight- 
fitting cap. Richard Selby had 

: seen the will placed back in the 
cylinder, I placed my bag close to my bed on retiring. 
Tam a light sleeper, and in the middle of the night 
I was uwakened by a slight noise below my window. 
I jumped out of bed, opened the window, and looked 
out, just in time to see a dark form hurrying down the 
garden at the back of the house, while against the 
wall stood a ladder, reaching close up to my window. 

My suspicions were at once uroused. Were the 
en-my endeavouring foul play—burglary P They knew 
thatif that will were once destroyed it would be pretty plain 
sailing for them. I slept no more that mutt, but said 
nothing the next morning about my suspicions to 
Vincent Selby, with whom I had a long conversation 
before starting for town. I was driven into Rugby 
station from which I intended to take the 12.48 to 
Euston, arriving at my destination at 2.40. I entered a 
carriage which was occupied by two persons, one at 
either end of the compartment—both with their backs to 
the engine. I took the seat facing the engine on the 
righthand side. Just as we were about tostart, another 
big man entered the carriage and took the vacant corner 
seat. He wore a thick black beard and whiskers, and a 
soft hat pulled down over his forehead. I also noticed 
that he carried no luggage. 

Owing to my want of rest I felt exceeding drowsy. 
Our train stopped at Blisworth and Bletchley. From 
the latter place it was a clear express run to Willesden 
Junction. At Bletchley the two original passengers got 
out, and I was left alone with the man who had entered 
the carriage at Rugby. Soon after leaving Bletchley I 
did two things—I lowered the window on my side of the 
carriage, and opened my little bag to take out a copy of 
Short Stories which I had purchased the previousday. I 
replaced the bag, slightly open, on the seat beside me, 
never imagining there was any danger. 

Tring, Berkhamsted, Baxmore and King’s Langley 
were passed in rapid succession. On entering the 
tunnel just before Watford, I laid my book down, and 
did not take it up again—I was so sleepy. We had 
passed Wutford, and I had closed my eyes for a few 
secouds when I suddenly woke with a start. This is 
what I saw: 

My companion had edged himself along the seat, and 
had his hand inside my bag. I turned upon him ina 
moment: he withdrew h‘s hand, and with it the cylinder 
containing the will. He was a more wiry man 
than myself, but I have plenty of muscular strength, 
based on a good athletic training—in spite of my forty- 
six summers—and I sprang at him at once. Fora few 
minutes there was a fierce struggle. I did my utmost 
to regain possession of the treasured will, and was just 
about to clasp it, when he gave his hand a jerk, and to 
my conste#nation the cylinder and ite contents went 
flying through the 
open window! 

At the same mo- 
ment the man’s beard 
and whiskers came 
off, and I saw it 
was Simpson! The 
struggle went on, till 
at length by a fortu- 
nate slip on his part - 
he was obliged to 
relinquish his hold, 
and | took advantage 
of the opportunity to 
pull the communica- 
tion cord outside the 
window. Instantly 
there was a jar and 
a bumping as the brakes were put on, and, as luck would 
have it, we pulled up just beyond Pinner Station. 
With some little difficulty Simpson was secured by the 
officials, and the train went on. 

I of course stayed behind, as I was anxious about the 
fate of the will, I explained the situation to the station 
master. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “the best thing we can do is 
to search for it without delay. If it fell on the side of 
the line, as you say it must have done, we ought not to 
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have any particular difficulty in finding it. (:. 
recollect the exact spot hate he threw if out ? pe mee 

“ No, not the exact spot; but I know we hid passed 
Bushey. I remember catching a glimpse of the sti:tion 
as I was struggling with the wreteh.” 

“Would you like to go yourself, sir? You'll have {o 
walk, I'm afraid. Of course, I send an official with 

‘ou. 

“Thanks very much,” I replied, and in a few mint. « 
I was trudging down the line accompanied by cone ot 
the porters. : 

“Stand back, sir!” he exclaimed presently, and in a 
second or two an express train thundered by us, the 
“210 from Euston,” he informed me as we saw it 
vanishing before us. ; 

Well, to make a long story short, we searched pretty 
well every inch of the line from Pinner to Brely-y 
without any result. A fan of platelayers who were it 
work near the most pro “Ne spot assured us they tad 
seen nothing, and that no person, to their knowled »: 
had tr sed on the line. One thing was curinn- 
I remembered that it was in a cutting where the will 
must have been thrown out, and therefore it was yyct 
likely that it could have fallen over a hedge or emhan!:. 
ment. At Bushey I made arrangements for a systematic 
search, offering a reward, and then returned to town by 
a slow train. The station-master saw me for » mou, 
at Pinner, telling me that Simpson had been hand! 
over to the police, and was in gaol, and informiny ia 
that I should pro- 
bably be wanted 
shortly to make the 
charge of assault 
and robbery against 


him. 
* * * 
It was late in the 
evening when I 


finally arrived at 
my residence in 
Balham, after visit- 
ing my office in 
town. After dinner 
T sat downto puzzle 
the thing out. It 
was a very serious 
matter if the will 
were lost, and I 
knew that although 
Simpson was in safe 
custody this would not prevent Richard Selby takinz 
advantage of the situation. At this moment I heard 
a knock at my door and my servant announced : 

“ Mr. Pittson.” : 

Any other moment I should have mentally ejaculated 
“What a bore!” For Pittson,.was a bore. He had 
one pet hobby which he aired by the hour, regardless of 
the feelings of others. This hobby was: “ Railways.” 

“Ah, Pittson,” said I, “glad to see you. I've had a 
most trying adventure to-day, and I should like your 
opinion of it.” 

Then I told him all. He listened with great eagerne=s. 
Then he proceeded to question me closely : 

“ You're sure it was between Bushey and Pinner that 
the will was thrown out?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Far this side of Bushey ?” 

“ Not so very far.” 

“Ah! Wait a bit. 
express P"’ 

“Yes; the 12.48 from Rugby.” 

“What side of the train was the cylinder thrown 
out?” 

“The right hand side, facing the engine.” ; 

“Exactly! Just what I thought. Was the cylinder 
air-tight ?” . 7 

“T shouldsay so. The caps fitted tightly each end. 

“Good. Now lend me a‘ Bradshaw,’ please. 

He studied it for a few minutes carefully, and then 
muttered to himself: ; 

“The 2.10 Liverpgol and Manchester Sa 
would be it "—then out loud: “Look here, Joyce. Tv 
got an extraordinary idea. I shan’t tell you now, but I 
must go at once to Euston and see an official there 1 
know—there’s just time. You may expect to hear from 
me, or to see me early to-morrow. At all events, dou't: 
leave home for your office before you do. Good-night. 

I wondered very much what the idea was. Next 
morning, shortly after 8.30, came the following wire: 

Moet me Euston waiting hall at eleven.—PitTTson. | ee 

At eleven o'clock I was there, and found him waiting 
for me. He said: : es 

“ Now this is but a forlorn hope. I was a little late 
last night, or elee I'd have run down to Rugby. But 
after all, it doesn’t very much matter, in fact we ve just s 
sure this end.” 

“ What do yeu meanP” . — 

“You wait. We're going to meet the train—a 6% 
one—that arrives here at 11.26, and whilst we're waitiny 
T'll tell you a detail or two about railway life that may 
interest you. The engine that pulled the 2.10 ew 
out of Euston yesterday afternoon, only goes a5 “|. 
Rugby. There it stays all night, and starts back a a 
the next morning, arriving here at 11.26. Seer But 

“ Yes, I see,” 7 answered rather imp tiently, 
what has this to do with the question ? 

“Well, we're going to have a look at that 
a chat with the Rresian:; and if necessary, I’ve g0 
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for us both to down to the sheds at Chalk Farm 
with him and the engine. It’s an awfully interesting 
lace, but come along, let’s get on the arrival platform. 
By-the-way, had that cylinder anything written on it?” 

“ Yes, my initials: B. J.” 

“Good! Well, we shan't have long to wait—ah, here 
she comes!” and the train drew up at the platform. 

“Come along, Joyce.” 

He went to the engine and said to one of the men: 

« Your name’s Jenkins, isn’t it?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

« Ah, you—or rather your mate here—took the 2.10 
out yesterday, 
eh?” 

“Yes, sir; but 
‘scuse me, we ain't 
‘lowed to answer 
no questions.” 

For answer Pitt- 
son showed him an 
order. 

“ Beg pardon, 
sir, but you know 
the rules.” 

“Well, found 
anything wrong 
with your tank?” 

a ae George! 
Look ‘ere, Bill,” 
turning to the 
driver, *‘eve's a go! 
it to'im?” 

* Aye, mate, let him see it.” 

And, to my astonishment, the fireman produced the 
identical cylinder I had lost. 

* Hooray,” shouted Pittson, “I was right!" 

“Stop,” said the man, “if you knows so much about 
it, wots it got outside it and inside it?” 

“ Outsid?,” said I, “ the initials B. J., for Bryan Joyce 
—I am Bryan Joyce—and inside the last will and 
testament of Frederick Richard Selby.” 

~ Right,” said he; “ it’s yourn I s'pose, so I'll hand it 
over, but I ‘ope you'll let us ‘ave a little something as u 
remembrance. We meant to act honest, and was 
wondering as we come up how we should find the owner.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘“ But I am entirely in the 
dark as to how you got it.” 

«Yes, I want to hear, too,” said Pittson. 

* Well, there ain’t much time, but I'll tell ’ee in a few 
words. That packet was picked up by our engine in 
the most extr‘ordinary way. It must ha’ bin a floatin’ 
in one of the troughs from which we pick up water—ye 
see, sir, we let a scoop down under the engine when we 
cone to those long troughs ye must ha’ seen on the line, 
und the water rushes up into the tank. It’s a cute 
idea, ain’t it? I dunno whether we picked it u 
at Bushey, or the next lot, ‘cause I didn't find it 
till this mornin’. As we were comin’ along out 0’ 
Rugby I drew a bucket o’ water from the tank 
to water the coals with—a thing we have to do 

most journeys—and that ere cylinder come up in the 
bucket. That's the long and short of the story, sir. If 
it hud bin a bit longer it would ha’ stuck in the scoop or 
Lin pitched out o’ the trough, and if it hadn't ha’ bin 
watertight it would ha’ sunk to the botton o’ the tank. 
Lucky we found it, wasn't it ?” 

“Yes, indeed, more tban you think. Give me your 
nNanes and addresses, both of you, and you shall be no 
losers by the transaction.” 

* * 
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“ You see,” said Pittson, as we turned away, “it was 
a mad idea, but the question was how had the thing 
disappeared. It wasn’t likely it could have fallen on 
one of the metals and remained thereon. Then I 
mentally thought of the nature of the line this side of 
Buskey, and at once remembe2red the watertroughs. 
You told me you were 
travelling on the up fast 
line, and that the packet 
was thrown out on the 
right hand side. If it bad 
fallen into one of the 
troughs it must have been 
the ‘ down fast,’ that being 
the only line of the four to 
the right of your train. 
The next question was 
‘What train was the first 
to pick up water on the 
down-slow?’ I saw you 
must have already passed 
2 the ‘corridor’ express to 
210 the north, and that the 
re was the one. Then I had to find out what 
rapeened to the engine that pulls that train. What 
i ows you know. If the fireman had not made that 
ned shot with his bucket we should have been obliged 
0 drain and examine the interior of the tender-tank.” 

Little remains to be told. Simpson was sentenced to 
4 year's hard labour. Richard Selby disputed the will, 
a was apparently much surprised at its production, for 
had kept ite recovery a secret, and of course, as he had 
mee from the newspapers that the case was lost, 
ag oe it seems, promised a heavy sum of money 
2'8 accomplice to bear his imprisonment without 
i & word as to the real cause of his crime, he was 
| ot prepared to meet the document itself, and thought 
‘mself gure of an easy case. 


How long would it take you to write 50,0C0 or 6(,000 vords, and how would 
wrote? This is what Mr. Rudyard Kiplirg fs getting. 
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Customer: “Is this woollen material new?” 
. rs “Yes, sir. It’s so new you can almost hear 
it bleat.” 


at 


TEACHER: “ As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. 
Do yon quite understand what that means?” 
Scholar: “Yes, sir. When bicyclists grow up, they'll 
walk stooping.” 
-——»jp—_—___ 


A CORRESPONDENT writing to a yachting newspaper 
asks what is the best thing to do when a yacht is becalmed. 
We should say tell a profound secret to your friends 
on board; it is sure to get wind. 
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Simpson: “Jones has more self-restraint than any 
other man I know.” 

Thompson : “ Has he?” 

Simpson: “Yes; he advised me not to buy that 
stock, and when he learned afterwards that I had lost 
five thousand on it, he never made the slightest allusion 
to the matter.” 
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Gates and Pillars of the Empire. Robert Machray’ 
No. 5.—Sypxry anp MrcBourne Illustrated. 

A deliczhtfully descriptive article of the two xreatest cities of 
Australia, with wavy illustrations of their leadioy features, 

A Rising Man. (Comrietx Srory.) Beatrice Heron-Mazwell. 
Tllustrnted by Sydney Cowell. 

The White Slaves of England. R. H. Sherard. 
No. 3.—Tur Siipren-Makers anp Tattors OF LErps, 
Illustrated by H. Pitfard. 

Mr. Sherard contributes a realistic narrative of the hard lives led 
by the r people employed 1a making clothes, boots, shoes, ete., 
in Leeds. 

Political Clubs. . 
Wr:tten and Iustrated by Harry Furniss. 

Mr. Harry Furniss appears at his very best—and that is hich praise 

in the above, which 1s writteu and illustrated by himseif. 


To My Latest. W. B. Power. 


Climbing Mont Blanc in a Blizzard. Garrett Serviss. 
Ilustruted with photographs. 

Peing a narrative of the terrible experiences and hairbreadth escapes 
of Mr. Serviss in oscending Mout Blanc. The photoyraphs of 
mountain scenery which illustrate this article are strikingly 
heautiful. 

The Sin of Father Baptiste. 
(CompLeETR Story.) 
Illustrated by E. F. Shene. 
Moko, or Maori Tattooing. Archibald Bence Jones. 
Illustrated with original sketches supplied by Major-General Robley. 


This carious oll custom of the New Zealand aborivines is full 
described and il'ustratel with 1+ eries of striking drawings Aehdels 
were obtuined with great difficulty by Major-General Robley. 


John le Breton. 


Gambling in America. J. Brand. 
A Sicilian Dream. (CompLeTE Story.) Huan Mee. 
Tustrated by A. Kemp Tebby. 

Wisdom Let Loose. W. L. Alden, 


Tilustrated by Charles May. 


The Training of a Volunteer. 
IQustrated by S. Nation. 


F. J. Lamburn. 


Waking Dreams. 
Secrets of the Courts of Europe. Allen Upward, 


Second Series. No, 3.—‘ Tas Toms tn THR Vatican.” 
Illustrated by Haul Hurst, B.B.A. 
The Handwriting of Mad People. J. Holt Schooling. 
Iustrated with examples obtained by the author. 

This populur maguzine-writer contributes a most interesting article 
upon the writings of the insane, and shows murvelloua ingenuity 
in the conclusions which he comes to in comparing the eccentric 
}e2manship of lunatics. 

Odo's Opera. (ComPLETE Story.) Clifton Bingham. 
Tilustrated by Smargiassi Sunt’ Antico. 
The Amazons of England. Lady Vicl:t Greville. 
Tilustrated with photographs. 

A special artic’e for our Indy renders, though not without much 
interest to mankiud os well. Lady Greville writes about the 
lady champione of the varions outdoor sports, aud many photo- 
eraphs add t> the value of the article, 


Kathleen. ca G. D. Lynch, 
In Support of a Theory. (CompLetr Story.) Nellie K. Blissett. 
Illustrated by G. Grenville Bunton, 

The Editorial Mind. 


Violet Hunt. 


Gvarpbian: “Why should a rich and happily. 
situated young woman like abe want to got married?” 
She : “I'm afraid of burglars.” 


ef oe 


“IT went to two receptions last night, and lost my 
umbrella at the last.” 

“It's a wonder you didn’t lose it at the first one.” 

“That's where I got it.” 


BoarpmMan: “Don't you think Footlight is a clever 


: “Clever? Well, I should say so! He 
hasn’t paid the landlady any money for six weeks!” 
et Fg 

“ REGINALD,” she said to a wealthy youn 
who had been paying his attentions to her, “ 
like to ask you a very serious question.” 

“ What is it, ei ear ?” he replied. 

“Would you object to marry mamma if I refused 
youP You see, we really don’t want to lose you.” 
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ou like to receive over one shilling for every 
gi is best, and the result will appear shortly in 
MAGAZINE in the form of a new story of adventure, entitled “‘Captains Courageous.” 


CRIMINALS AT PLAY. 


THE CRUEL WAYS IN WHICH THEY “ AMUSE” 
THEMSELVES. 


Mario Carara, a disciple of Cesare Lombroso, the 
Italian expert in criminal anthropology, has made a 
special study of the sports that criminals engage in. 

he innocent games of childhood, in the case of criminals, 
are tinctured with cruelty and sometimes accompanied 
by homicide. 

Criminals skip the rope, but part of the game is to 
trip up the jumper and let him fall heavily upon the 
stone pavement. 

Criminals play leap-frog, but the object of tke same 
is that he who makes the “back” shall rise suddenly 
and violently just as the frog mounts and throw him to 
the ground. 

The criminals play blindman’s buff, but the nan with 
the bandaged eyes carries a handkerchief bearing in one 
corner a jagged stone, a piece of hard, sharpened wood, 
or a bit of iron. With this weapon he strikes those whom 
he pursues, 

Another remarkable form of this game is for the 
bl'nded one to be struck by one or another of his com- 

anions if he fails to name the one that touches him. 
The penalty is not the innocent one of the children’s 
game, but a blow so severe that a physician has often 
to be called in after the game is over, and occ:sionally 
the sufferer is disabled for some time. 

It has been found in those Italian reformatories, 
where prisoners are not kept in solitary confinement, 
that prisoners’ games are often accompanied with blood- 
shed, and that it is almost impossible to prevent 
cruelties. This is especially true where prisoners work 
together, for they secrete tools and use them as weapons 
in brutal sports. 

In one of these games the player has in each hand a 
stick, having fixed in the end a keen metallic point. He 
interweaves his arms, revolving the sticks with mipidity, 
and the gume is for another prisoner to thrust his head 
between the arms and endeavour to follow the revolu- 
tions of the sticks without being wounded. It usually 
happens that he receives fifteen or sixteen wounds and 
comes out with a bleeding head, while now and then 
mortal injuries are received. 

The victim in another game has his eyes bandaged 
and places his palm upona table, with fingers spread fan- 
like. Another ctiminal repeatedly strikes between 
the fingers with a pointed instrument. If he wounds a 
finger, then the two change places, and woe to the man 
who refuses the exchange. The game is dangerous, 
although the criminals assert that the wounds to the 
fingers are not deep or severe, because, as they say, the 
metallic points are short and do not penetrate far—a 
grim form of philosophy. 

The sport of eelinisale is accompanied by character- 
istic craft. This is especially shown in the methods in 
which the new-comer is initiated into prison life. The 
novice is conducted into an improvised court cham- 
ber, where the judges are his fellow-prisoners. He 
is placed upon a stand, and gravely tried upon a pre- 
tended charge, and he has barely been condemned 
when the stand is suddenly drawn away, sv that he is 
thrown violently upon the earth. 

Many games necessarily imply resistance to pain ag 
an absolute condition of success. For example, there 
is the game of “needles.” One of the players places his 
closed fists upon the table, holding steadily two needles, 
one in each hand, the points being slightly exposed. It 
is the game, then, for 1 companion to strike with his own 
fists those of the other, and becomes a question of 
endurance between the one who is pricked with the 
necdles and the one whose fists are beaten by the other's 
knuckles. 

There are contests in which the fingers and hands 
are deeply wounded, and the scars are an honourable 
distinction. 

The characteristic feature of all these games, which 
are the recreation exclusively of criminals in prison, is 
the love of combat. If, us is held by experts, sports 
are the means of working off the superfinous activity 
of life, it is evident that superfluous activity, in the 
case of prisoners, is especially powerful. It has been 
noted in the case of prisoners that there is a prevalence 
of great agility and litheness, which Professor Lombroso 
considers a negative evidence of mental weakness, since 
it testifies to a greater development of the notor‘al 
centres ut the expense of the other cerebral centres. 
But usually this physical energy is not properly used in 
the ordinary life of the criminal, and finds outlet and 
enjoyment in sports. 

Another characteristic of the games of criminals is the 
admiration shown for physical force, manifested in the 
docility with which the vanquished in such _ sports 
submit to the brutality of the victors, a thing observed 
among savages. 

Finally, the insensibility to pain exhibited in sports 
of criminals proves that such men are less acute in their 
physical senses as well as less sensitive to the pains of 
others, since what seems to others uselessly cruel is 
only the usual thing with criminals. As the drunkard, 
his taste hardened by alcohol, has need of a stimulant 
constantly stronger, so in the case of the criminal, the 
nervous system demands stimulants so strong that to 
the ordinary steady-going individual they would be 
actually painful. 


Don’t miss it. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


3141. Which English Railway Passes through the 
Greatest Number of Counties ? 

The endless complications of branch lines, lines over 
which three or four companies have running powers, 
joint lines and the like, make it necessary to restrict the 
application to main English lines. The answer is the 

reat Western, whose main lines pass through nineteen 
countics. The Midland comes next with sixteen, and 
the London and North-Western last with ten. These 
figures have been kindly furnished by the secretaries of 
the respective companies. 

3147. How do “Ball-bearings” Reduce Friction? 

In much the same way as whee!s reduce friction when 
placed between the load to be drawn and the ground, as 
in a common cwriage. With ordinary bearings the 
wheel runs on the axle as a sledge on the ground, and 
no matter how smooth and well-oiled the axle may be, 
there must be considerable friction. With “ ball-hearings,” 
however, the wheel runs on small steei balls placed 
between it and the axle, and these, turning on their axes 
as the wheel rotates, act as “ friction wheels,” and reduce 
the friction between wheel and axle toa minimum. The 
circumference of a ball is more than three times its 
diameter, so the balls travel round the axle only a third 
as fast ns the wheel, but the inside of the wheel in con- 
tact with the balls must have a greater circumference 
than the axle, and therefore the wheel will tend to tun 
the balls faster than they can run truly on the axle, with 
the result that there must be a certain amount of slipping 
of the balls; the friction thus caused, however, is a third 
less than if the wheel were running directly on the axle. 
8149. What Animals have Teeth Elsewhere than in 

their Mouths ? 

In the first placeall the members of thecrustacean tribe, 
which partake of the structure of the crayfish, lobster,and 
crab. These have their teeth outside their bodiesaltogether, 
their nippers and what are called maxillipedes, or foot- 
jaws, being used to seize and masticate their food before 
it enters the body at all. In addition to these, the cray- 
fish has teeth in its stomach; 50, too, has the Echinus, 
or sea-urchin, Among the fish proper, the carp has a 
large tooth projecting from the back of its skull into 
its throat ; and an African snake, the Rachiodon, which 
lives on eggs, has, in addition to the imperfect teeth in 
its mouth, prolongations of its anterior vertebral spines 
which come through into its throat. The ends of these 
spines are covered with enamel like true teeth. Their 

urpose is to break the eggs, which are swallowed whole. 
Fhe shallow nature of the mouth would allow the contents 
of the eggs to be spilt if the shells were broken there, 
but the teeth in the gullet break them after the mouth 
is closed, and thus nothing is lost. 
$150. Is there any Historical Evidence of the Saying: 

“ Misfortunes Never Come Singly ”? 

‘When applied to history, this saying may almost be 

ronounced an axiom. In a nation's history the initial 
Sieastar is the result pepe of either dissension or 
incapacity —oft-times of the two combined—so that its 
very nature entails a sequence, more or less rapid, of 
calamities. In the history of our country we find that 
each catastrophe that has threatened Crown or Constitu- 
tion is rather the cumulation of minor mishaps and 
troubles than an entirety of itself. The tragedy of 
Henry VI. is a pertinent example. Dramatis persone : 
A weak king; a queen arrogant and unpopular; the 
nobles in heart traitors to their sovereign and to each 
other. With such actors the primal mischance was 


arab oa with total ruin. In the wake of the loss of ' 
0 


rmandy came the loss of Guienne; the king's mad- 
ness; the treachery of the Duke of York, and the com- 
mencement of the Civil War; the imprisonment of the 
king; and, after a brief restoration through the instru- 
mentality of Warwick, his murder in the Tower. The 
reigns of Richard II. and Mary are other notable 
instances in point. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
a the questions asked here from our readers. 

‘ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner. 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
manda for replies published. Authorities on 
which replies are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for 
every question received which is considered 
worthy of insertion. 


Mr. Rudyard Ki ling’« new story of adventure, entitled ‘‘Captains Courage 
ling is receiving over one shilling for every word-this story cqntains, 


Don't miss it. Mr. Kip 


any author for a magazine story. 
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8181. Which Towns in England have the Highest and 
Lowest Rates? 


The most highly rated town in England is Norwich, 
where the rates amount to 8s. 2d. per pound rental. 
Other places in which the rates are high are Peemondaey: 
7s. 6d. in the pound; Fulham and Bromley (St. Leonard) 
stand at 7s. 3d.; Wolverhampton, 7s. 3d. Swansea 
follows at 6s. 9d. ; Sheffield at 6s. 8d.; Wakefield, 6s. Gd. ; 
Bristol, 6s. 1d.; Dewsbury, 68. There are other and 
smaller towns that might be mentioned where the rates 
reach even higher figures than some of these. There 
were, in 1892, fifteen large towns where the rates ran 
between 5s. and 6s. There were nineteen between 4s. 
and 5s., and among these were Manchester and Salford. 
There were six others, mostly Lancashire towns, between 
3s. and 4s. They included Oldham, Burnley, and South- 
port. But Lancaster was the lowest rated of all, being 
not more than 3s. in the pound. No place in this 
country, however, is so happily situated as ‘iiingen tere: 
on-the-Main, in Bavaria, Mier the town makes so much 
money out of its argil pits, that, not only are no rates 
exacted at all, but every inhabitant receives yearly a sum 


out of the surplus town funds. 


3152. What is the Difference between the Body-heat 
Caused by Exercize, Rubbing, and Artificial 
Heat? 

The internal body-heat in health is always the same, 
and the A increasa from these three causes is 
produced by the internal heat being brought to the 
surface, which is usually much colder than the interior. 
Exercise increases the chemical changes going on in 
the body, and, therefore, the production of heat, and this 
excess of heat is brought to the surface by the blood to 
be cast out, in order that the internal heat may remain 
constant. Rubbing excites the circulation in the part, 
and so brings more blood—the heat-carrier of the boar 
—while at the same time it warms the part by friction. 
Artificial heat relaxes the walls of the blood-vessels, and 
so increases the amount of blood for the time, while it 
heats the skin. Exercise may, therefore, be compared 
to supplying fresh fuel, the best and most perinanent 
way of increasing the heat; rubbing to poking, which 
uses the fuel to best advantage, and artiticial heat to 
blowing, a wasteful and but temporary way of increasing 
the production, and one generally followed by marked 
reaction. 

3153. Which is the Best Historical Example of a Square 
Man‘in a Round Hole? 

Louis the Sixteenth, seated on the throne of France 
when the great revolution broke out. Of all French- 
men, he was, ‘perhaps, the least fitted to cope with the 
terrible forces that were menacing the monarchy. 
Amiable and well-meaning, he was the sport of the 
successive factions that rose to domination. He yielded 
when he ought to have been firm, he was obstinate 
when wisdom counselled concession. He seemed to 
be a bad man because he allowed bad men to 
rule him; he was branded as a despot, though he 
hated injustice and loved his people. His many virtues 
worked his ruin, for they withheld him from adopting 
those stern measures that might have saved him had 
they been promptly applied. He was always eager to 
do the right thing, but at the wrong time. He would 
have made an excellent country poutine a passable 
clergyman, or a first-rate locksmith; but kingcraft was 
the very last profession for him to adopt. Unfor- 
tunately, Fate placed him upon a throne, and then 
guillotined him for its own blunder. 


3154. Which is the Most Active of New-born Animals ? 


The moment that a young crocodile breaks its shell, 
it is to all intents and purposes as active as it is at any 
time during its life. It will make straight for the 
water, even if it be out of sight and a good distance off, 
; and it will pursue its prey with eagerness and agility 
| during the first hour of its free existence. There is, 
however, a question as to whether tis is really birth in 
the sense intended, as the reptile has been developing 
during the period of incubation. Admitting this 
objection, the answer would probably be the guinea- 
pig, which sees from its birth, eats strange food, and runs 
about with freedom during the very first hour of its life. 


QUESTIONS. 


3181. What chemical reaction takes place when iron 
rusts P 

3182. Which individual has rendered the greatest 
service to British colonisation P 

3183. Which historical period is evolved in the 
greatest mystery P 

3184, At what period of the year is it most essential 
for the weather to be fine in view of a good harvest P 

3185. Which is now believed to be the most powerful 
poison in existence P 

_3186. Which natural phenomenon has in the past 

given rise to the greatest number of erroneous theories 

3187.. When was government by Party, as at present 
understood, first introduced into this country P 

$188. Which English family is most nearly related 
by descent to the Royal Family ? 

8189. Which nation has been least benefited by 
immigration P 

$190. Are moral or intellectual gifta most valuable in 
a ruler P 
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8185. Which is the Oldest Prison n 
Pomel ~ iow Used as Such in 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 5, 186. 
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Probably Newgate, which has been a prison f wat 
700 years. Its history as such can be traced back ‘ iv 
least so far as the year 1218, It then stood at the Nuw 
Gate in the City of London. Two hundred years later 
it had fallen into decay and was restored by the executors 
of the celebrated Sir Richard Whittington. It was hunt 
down in the Great Fire of 1666, but it was almost imme. 
diately rebuilt. During the next hundred years or so 
neglect of sanitation and overcrowding made ita perfect 
sink of uncleanliness and pestilence. in 1779 it was once 
more dismantled and rebuilt in its present form. As ix 
matter of fact, Newgate is now only used as a place of 
temporary detention for prisoners awaiting trial at the 
Old Bailey Sessions and as the place of execution of 
criminalscondemned to death in the county of Middlesex, 
$156. Where was the First Mountain Railway Built? 

Mountain railways attracted the attention of envincers 
at a comparatively early date in the history of railway 
traffic. Undoubtedly the Semmering Railway—which 
was the first line to cross the Alps—holds the distinction 
of being the first mountain railway that was built. This 
line connects Vienna with the Mediterranean at Trieste. 
The works were commenced in 1848, and, notwithstand- 
ing the new difficulties with which engineers had to cop 
the line was completed and opened in the year 1851. It 
culminates in a tunnel 1,562 yards long. The general 
gradients on the line vary from one in forty-five to one 
in forty-seven. An bg coe ie tien line was constructe] 
on the High Peak in Derbyshire in 1863-4. The out- 
come of this was the Mont Cenis line, on which tie 
trial trip was;made in August, 1867. The earliest 
American mountain railway is that on Mount Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire. It was opened in 18), 
3157. Which is the Best Example in History of the 

Proverb: “Every Dog has His Day” ? 

That afforded by the French Revolution, when, lik» 
lurid meteors, the vilest miscreants shot across the 
political firmament, to vanish into the darkness of 
ignominy and hatred. To mention but a few instances : 

obespierre left the Bar at Arras to rise to the virtual 
dictatorship of the country, and to die ingloriously }y 
the guillotine, dragging with him in his fall Lebas, St. 
Just, and Couthon, each of whom for a brief space hil 
enjoyed an unenviable notoriety. Marat, that mixture 
of absurdity, cruelty, and violence, discontinued the 
study of medicine so that, as Deputy for Paris, he 
mnight astound the National Convention by his 
blasphemy and venom, or as pseudo-philanthropist send 
forth from his squalid lair the scurrilous Ami du Peuple, 
till the assassin’s knife struck him down. The heroic 
Danton—heroic despite the shame of his life—the 
frivolous Desmoulins, slaying in their blind fury old and 
young, rich and poor, aristocrat and churl, without 
mercy and without discrimination, reached a giddy 
height but to fall headlong. They perished, not without 
heroism, on the scaffold. Carrier, whose name will he 
for all time branded with indelible infamy, and whose 
actions horrified even his fellows, after perpetratiny 
every crime of cruelty, lust, and avarice, till his baleful 
presence daunted the most courageous, met the fate he 
so well merited; while Henriot, Fouquier-Tinville, ant 
many another wretch who had risen to brief and 
unstable power were overtaken by a like doom. 

3158. Which is the Greatest Industry that Depends 
Entirely on Female Labour? 

The United Kingdom has more women workers thzan 
any other state in the world in proportion to the popn- 
lation, and among them no fewer than 616,000 are >t 
down as dressmakers—an occupation which may | 
reasonably claimed as an industry. In Worce-ter 
the glove-making trade is largely, if not entirely, 
dependent on female labour, and in that city alone 
nearly 25,000 women are employed by the various firms. 
The great lace industry, covering many cities an 
districts of Europe, lies largely, if not entirely, in the 
hands of women. Unfortunately, figures are not fortii- 
coming in regard to this trade, but some idea of its 
magnitude may be gained from the fact that more thin 
a million pounds’ worth sterling are imported into this 
country annually. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who aro prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his moucy 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of @ 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 
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WHAT ARE KISSES? 


“Wnrat are kisses?” Who would ask 
From another such a task ? 

Such a question ought to be 

Banished to eternity. 

Kisses are—but you know well! 

Why should I be forced to tell? 


“ What are kisses ?”” Heaven knows! 
"Tis the glow affection throws 

Over earth and sky and sea 

When the lips touch tenderly, 

When hands, hearts, and spirits meet 
Tis the kiss that makes it sweet! 


Kisses are—wait, let me try— 
Tl describe them by-and-bye, 
First a tingle, then a thrill, 
Then a message soft and still; 
Then a pressure clinging fast, 
And a prayer that it may last. 


Kisses are—but ’tis amiss 

To dissect the spell of bliss; 

’Tis not right to give away 

How love’s lightning currents play. 
Let it pass—'tis better far— 

Tis enough to know they are. 


Ee 
ROOMS TRIMMED WITH BUTTONS. 


“OnE of the latest crazes for ornamentation is the 
employment of factory buttons of all sorts and sizes.” 
itd the head of one of the greatest decorative firms in 
America. “We are now fitting up for a ceneral 
manufacturer, whose wares are recommended on 
thousands of hoardings, a small drawing-rooin, the 
walls of which are covered wholly by thousand upon 
thousands of buttons of every imaginable pattern, these 
Iwing fixed by means of special cement. 

“The effect is, I can assure you, very handsome, and 
aut the same time quaint, and I have just received orders 
for two halls to be similarly decorated.” 


————__+ j= ___ 
NEVER QUARREL WITH A BANKER. 


THIs is a story about a girl and a man. The girl 
lives in a London suburb, where she is distinctly the 
telle. The man lives not very far away from her, and 
during business hours he is to be found in a bank in the 
City. He is fairly good-looking, and is a favourite in the 
set in which the girl moves. 

Ke and she had words—so many, in fact, that the 
girl, who is said to have more than a bit of temper, 
ordered him never to presume to spcak to her again so 
lony as he lived. She forbade him to recognise her 
even, and said that she would make it a point to forget 
that she had ever met him. 

This was last winter. 

The other day she went into the bank in which he is 
employed ao a cheque cashed. The young man 
advanced, e took the cheque and examined it 
carefully. 

; It was a broiling hot day, and the girl was in a 
aurry, She had not an acquaintance within half-an- 
hour's walk. 

The young man handed the cheque back. “ Very 
sory, madam,” gaid he, “ but you'll have to get some- 
hody to identify you before I can cash the cheque.” 

And she had to do it. 


_—_——— io 


A BEAST OF UNPARALLELED 
FEROCITY,. 


act BEAST more ferocious, more fiendish. or one less 
s ‘ely to be tamed than the Tasmanian “devil,” is not 
is be found. “ Devil” is the terse and se el name 
7 which it is known in its habitat. The “devil” is 
i ont the size of alarge bulldog. Its head is one- 
oe the length of its body, and is flat, broad and 
jideous. Its feet resemble those of the badger, with 
ike claws, while its tail sticks out stiffly. Its cout looks 
laid wool rubbed the wrong way, and the general 
*“ppearance of the beast is of a kind that makes 
uvoidance appear the wisest policy. 

T he creature becomes a veritable fiend when disturbed 
ne? 80 slightly. He attacks everything Lefore him, 
“ead or living, and in his mad rage flies at.a mastiff or 
f door with equal ferocity. He always fights to the 
tush, knowing neither truce nor quarter. So long as 
a isa shred of flesh to tear or a bone to shatter, he 

'ngs to his foe, and, unmindful of the injury he ma 
fain’ he plies his powerful jaws until his strengt 
~~? devil” that was captured when quite pone and 
Pia as a curiosity, never changed a bit when in 
wtinty. He was gurly and ferocious throughout, and 
bite Un killed himself in a mad struggle with the 
bone aan eee He has pe : = to rush at ‘ on 

. in a paroxysm of fury, utterin: wis an 
barks and beating the air the wile ia 


How long would it take 


yoda an ee 
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THE SMUGGLER OF TO-DAY. 


ExciTiInG ADVENTURES OFF THE COAST, 

ALTHOUGH the days of the swaggering smuggler 
armed to the teeth are gone, smuggling is still far from 
extinct, as can easily be seen from some of the reports 
of the Comuissioners of Customs. There is not a 
trace of the old bull-dog courage about the modern 
smuggler, and ho appears to rely wholly on cunning. 

A few years since the authorities, it seems, had 
information that a certain cutter-rigged vessel was 
abont leaving Holland—where there are plenty of firms 
ready to face the risks attaching to a run—for a quiet 
part of the English coast not much affected by the 
coastguard. In due course the smuggler arrived, but 
for some reason kept all day standing off and on a 
short distance from the shore, so that when night fell 
the revenue eutter—which had been lying hid in a 
little hay nestled behind a projecting spur of the cliff— 
tired of waiting and fearful of losing its prey, slipped 
out and made straiht for the smugszlers. 

These worthies, who must have known how matters 
stood, instantly hoisted full sail, followed by the 
revenue cutter. Deeply laden as she was, the 
smussler kept so well ahead of the pursuers, that 
when darkness fell a couple of miles still separateé the 
vessels. 

The revenue men then, thinking capture hopeless, 
were about relinquishing pursuit when a very curious 
thing happened. A green-light from the stern of the 
fugitive was seen shining over the water. ‘he chase 
wa3 then renewed with such vigour that within an hour 
the light was reached. The feelings of the coast guards- 
men when they came alongside can be better imazined 
than described. There was the light, but instead of the 
vessel a buoy was all the pursuers saw. The smuygler 
had vanished. 

It subsequently transpired that after hing her eneiny 
ten miles down the coast, the smuxgler retraced its 
steps, and dropped anchor in the very nook which had 
sheltered the revenue cutter during the day. 

A still cleverer piece of strategy was executed a few 
years since at the expense of the crew of another revenue 
cutter, the officer in command of which bore a well- 
deserved reputation for astuteness. Information was 
reccived that. a certain cutter rizged fishing vessel, the 
owners of which bore a very evil reputation, was leaving 
a foreign port with a cargo of spirits and tobacco. The 
day before the suspected a which we will call the 
Black-cyed Maid, was expected, the crew of the revenue 
cutter gave out that whilst crossing some shifting shingle 
they had slightly grazed the bottom of their vessel, 
tearing off some of the copper, and that consequeutl 
they would have to take her to the nearest port, whic 
was fifty miles off, for repairs. 

Thinking the coast clear the Black-ey:d@ Maid, on her 
arrival, was signalled to drop anchor, which had 
hardly been done when the coastguard boat rowed 
by a couple of men with the redoubtable officer in the 
stern, was seen rounding the bay. This gentleman, in 
anticipation of his coming triumph, probably smiled, 
but he little knew with whoin he had to deal. The 
moment the boat was sighted a couple of the smugglers 
immediately preceeded to load their own boat with 
ballast, eed to row swiftly away. 

Seeing that the boat sat deeply in the water, the 
officer, instead of boarding the smuggler, set off in chase 
of the Loat. When close to the shore the smugglers 
stopped rowing, and, as they refused to leave the boat, 
the officer and his two men, the better to quell any 
resistance, joined them, tying their own boat to the stern 
of the smugglers. As the boat put about to return to 
the vessel, one of the smugglers, who was rowing, con- 
trived to bring the revenue cutter’s boat within reach of 
his companion, who immediately sprang in, and cutting 
her adrift, got out the oars. At the same moment his 
companion jumped overboard, and, after pulling out the 
painter, swam to his mate. 

The revenue men, of course, immediately gave chase, 
but Lefore they had gone fifty yards they discovered to 
their horror that the bout was sinking. Before the 
smugyler had taken to the water he had pulled out an 
enormous plug. the hole for which had been made large 
enough to sink the boat in one minute. Whilst the 
hapless coastguardsmen were swimming ashore, the 
smugglers raised anchor and sailed away. . 

Apart from the nameless fascination which smuggling 
has always had and always will have for certain 
curiously-constituted people, it will possibly be asked 
by some why anyone should be willing to run the risk 
of detection when the only two articles worth 
smuggling are tobacco and spirits. When it is 
remembered that the duty on both is five times its 
value, and that a snaseaatnl rad will frequently yield a 
profit of £500, the difficulty of stamping out the 
smuggler must be apparent. se oie 

It is a mistake to suppose that the distribution of 
contraband tobacco once landed is attended with any 
difficulty. Free trade has so impoverished the 
agricultural class that eager to purchase in the 
cheapest market they welcome the women who go 
from village to village selling excellent tobacco at half 

rice. 
i The writer is assured that in one town of 15,000 
ple tobacco and brandy were purchased in one year 
in such quantities that the revenue was defrauded to 
the extent of £5,000. 
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AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES AND 
THEIR JESTERS. 


Srrance though it may seem, the fad of hiring 
a professional jester, or fool, has been revived in the 
United States, and this season many of the wealthy 
American touring parties have travelling with them 
such an individual. He is taken for the purpose 
of keeping the company amused, and is under contract 
not to allow the party to become depressed at uny time, 
and to see that the conversation never flags. 

Of course, no such coarse term as “servant” is 
Ha to him. In fact he is a * guest,” but tor all 
that he draws a heavy salary, and his Lusiuess is to 
jhe and make others laugh and not enjoy himself 
alone. 

One of the richest millionaires in America lett the 
shores of that country a few days avo for xn autunn’s 
cruise in his palatial yacht in the Mediterranean. With 
the party went Mr. Blank, who was reputed to he a 
guest, although unknown to all the members of swelldom 
who were abourd. Nevertheless he was paid a hand- 
some salary, the only proviso being that he should 
furnish amusement as soon as the party aboard showed 
signs of being dull. 

Mr. Blank being young, vivacious, anxious to see 
Europe, and glid to earn money, accepted the duties 
imposed, and took on board with him a lot of musical 
instruments, a wonderful stock of jokes, all the 
paraphernalia for private theatricals, and an amusing 
fund of high spirits. He hada scheme of entertainment 
mapped out for every day, and guaranteed his conversa- 
tion never to grow monotonous, his stories never to be 
repeated, and his good hunonr never to be ruffled. 

Last winter another American millionaire took with 
him and his party a young woman, who was employed 
to amuse the blas’ company. They travelled in a 
private car for several nti through the Southern 
States, and the young woman drew a salary of £10 4 
week. For this she sang, played, real, danced, told 
stories and made jokes, until at the end she went home. 
She was the first one in the business, Lut already this 
season twenty parties of American tourists have an 
entertainer, much the same as the old jester, with 
them. 


—————— to 


HE read the letter twice, and then said: ‘ This is one 
of the most moving pieces of literature I ever saw.” 
“Ts it an appeal for aid?” asked his wife. 
“No: it’s a note from the landlord, saying he has 
raiscd the rent.” 
— 


A Natura. INFERENCE.—Friend (at the Niagara 
Falls) : ‘Well, what do you think of them 7” 

Mr. Nupa: “I'm disappointed. The roar isn't nearly 
so loud as I expected.” 

Friend : “ How old is your baby ?” 


a 


DipLomatic.—Assistant: “Lady in front caught 
stealing goods. What shall we doy” 

Head of Firm: ‘ How is she dressed ? ” 

Assistant: “ Furs and diamonds.” 

Head of Firm: “ Beg her pardon, and ask if we shall 
send the bill to her house.” 

a. 

A NeiGHpour.Ly Revence.—Isn’t Mrs. Jarvis an 
agreeable neizhbour ¥ ” 

“No: she’s horrid. I gave a dinner and didn’t invite 
her, and the mean creature lent mea lot of spoons and 
forks, and then sent her little boy over for them when 
we were only in the second course.” 

oi _ 

A cansy was once standing by his cab, when 2 masher 
came along and stood quizzing at it, and the following 
conversation ensued : 

Masher: “ Is that your cab?” 

Cabby: “ Yes.” 

Masher: “I thought it was a eats’-meat barrow.” 

Cabby: “And so will a lot more eth if they see 


puppies smelling around, You will oblige me by 
shifting.” 
A GOLDEN CHANCE. 


—-0$8 00 — 

Has every reader of P.W.awatch? Probably not. But 
if so there is none the less likely to be a certain amount of 
anxiety to obtain another, especially when it is to be had 
for somo twenty minutes’ work, which is at the same time an 
amusement. We offer a prize, therefore, of a gentleman's 
six-guinea silver watch or a lady's gold half-hunter to the 
reader who makes the longest sentence, from which slang 
words and names are excluded, out of words of four letters, 
none others being used. Any number of attempts may be 
made by the same person, provided that cach is accompanied 
by a postal order for one shilling, to be put to the credit 
of the Fresh Arr Funp. This competition closes on 
Tuesday, September 8th. The watches, by-the-way, which 
are of the finest finish, are guaranteed for five years by the 
maker, Mr. H. E. Peck, of Ludgate Hill. 


ba 
ou to write 50,000 or 60,000 words, and how would you like to receive over one shilling for every 
word you wrote? This is what Mr. Rudyard Kipling is getting. 


result will appear shortly in 


ivin 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE in the form of a new story of adventure, entitled ‘ aptains Courageous.” Don't miss it. 
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MAIL TRAIN DISASTERS. 


Once again has an accident happened to the Scotch 
@xpreas, and the usual articles about the dangers of 
travelling at high rates of speed have followed as a 
matter of cource. In point of fact, express trains 
are safer than the ordinary parliamentary ones, 
as only the best rolling stock and engines are used, 
while none but the most experienced guards and drivers 
are allowed to take charge. 

If we examine the serious accidents of recent years it 
will nearly always be found that those disasters which 
have been accompanied with the greatest loss of life 
occurred to slow or excursion trains. Perhaps the 
greatest calamity of lutter years was the terrible accident 
to the excursion train at Armagh in Ireland in June, 
1839, when eighty persons were killed and very many 
injured. No mail train travelling ut a high rate of 
speed has had such an appalling death roll. 

In 1873 a bullock broke loose and ran down the 
South-Western line near Guildford, and charging an 
approaching train, wrecked it, killing three and injuring 
twelve passengers. If this had been a fast train it 
would moat likely have thrown the animal off the line 
with little or no damage to itself. Eeveral accidents 
have been avoided by the driver putting on full steam 
and charging a fallen tree or some other obstacle on the 
line and thus cutting a way through it, while if the train 
had keen jogging along slowly it would have been thrown 
off the track. 

Perhaps the most appalling disaster which has ever 
happend to a mail train was the terrible accident at 
Atergele on August 20th, 1868, when some pretroleum 
trucks broke loose and ran back on the approaching 
Irish mail, setting it on fire. Thirty-three persons lost 
their lives, many of them being so charred as to be quite 
unrecognisable. The flames burst out so suddenly, and 
simaltaneously enwrapped the leading coaches, that 
hardly a scream was heard, nothing save the loud roar 
of the flames and the cackle of the burning framework. 
It is said that among the débris strewn Skog the line 
were many precious stones melted out of their settings, 
but themselves quite uninjured, while several watches 
were found. 

In 1870 a careless and incompetent stoker, acting as 
driver in the absence of the regular one, ran into the 
mail at Carlisle when five met their death 
and twenty were injured. ter in the same year the 
Irish mail got sent into a siding at Tamworth by mis- 
take, and ran through a wall into the river, killing three 


people. beer d 

Another serious accident occurred to the special 
bringing r3and mails from the Castle Liner, 
Norham Castle, which had arrived at Plymouth from the 
Cape on November 11th, 1890. It took place at Norton 
Fitzwarren, near Taunton, where the signalman, George 
Rice, an old man of sixty-four, had left a goods train on 
the line, and rongeteing all about it, signalled line clear 
to the special. e latter ran into the stationary train 
at full speed, wrecking both engines and killing ten 
passengers. 

The driver and stoker of the goods train, hearing the 
special approaching, jumped off their engine just in 
time, while the two men on the passenger train were 
thrown on the roof of one of the curriages, but strange 
to say they escaped with but slight injuries. Rice waa 
charged with manslaughter, but was acquitted by a 
merciful jury, who stated that an old man like in 
should not be left alone in a signal cabin at night. 


——_p<2_____ 


JOANNIE : “ It's awful fora boy to be born an orphan!” 
Willie: “Yes; he can't never get a day off from 
school on account of his mother bein’ ill.” 


——w $a 


_A country paper kindly supplies this beautiful 
simile: “ You might as well try to shampoo an elephant 
with a thimbleful of soapsuds as attempt to do business 
and ignore advertising.” 


tf eee 
MoTuErR: “Every name means something: - 
the bold; Charles, the brave; William, the pee 
Hierelen (startin 
elen (starting from a reverie): “ Harold—oh, e8, 
Harold means business; he told me so last night.” 7 
—~—»—}—__. 


“WRrr do you stick out the middle finger of your left 
hand so straight while you eat?” asked a lady of a 
vars 5 “ Was it ever broken ?” 

No, madam; but during my ery ee days I wore a 
diamond ring on that finger, and old habits are hard to 


DIAMONDS WHICH BURST. 


A PATIENT was admitted to one of the New York eye- 
hospitals a few weeks ago, suffering from a wound to 
one of his eyes which was received in a rather peculiar 
manner. A week before, he purchased from a friend, 
who bad just arrived from South Africa, a large uncut 
diamond on account of the peculiar mark it had inside. 
This represented a globule. . 

He had the diamond cut and set asa scarf-pin. On 
the morning of the accident he picked up the pin to put 
it in his tie, when he heard a slight explosion and felt a 
stinging sensation in his face, while one of his eyes were 
hurt eo that he could not sce. _ 

A doctor was sent for, and meanwhile the injured 
man discovered that all that remained of the tie-pin was 
the setting. It had exploded. Experts who were told 
of the matter say that the globule probably contained 
carbonic acid gas, and that such explosions are by no 
means rare in South Africa. 


A QUEER TIME FOR BUSINESS, 


THE vicar of a certain parish church has recently paid 
many visits to an old farmer, one Giles, with the object of 
inducing him to ateand church. At length he received 
the assurance that the farmer would “pop in some 
time when he wasn't busy.” 

On the following Sunday, while, the clergyman was 
giving out his text, Giles nervously entered the sacred 
edifice. Walking up to the centre aisle he peered from 
left to right until he reached the front pew, when, to 
the surprise of the vicar, he turned on his heel and 
walked out again. : 

The preacher was somewhat severe on the congregation 
for their lack of courtesy in not offering the stranger 
a seat, and after giving a “wigging” to the church- 
wardens, sidesmen, and verger, tke vicar waited upon 
the farmer, and apologised on their behalf. 

“Ob, I didn’t come to stay!” exclaimed Giles. “I 
wanted to see Farmer Brown about his pigs, but he 
wasn’t theer.” 


st te 


HOW SIR JOHN MILLAIS MADE HIS 
MONEY. 


WHEN the late Sir John Millais was a student at the 
Royal Academy, he rejoiced in the friendship of a 
fellow-student by thename of Potherd. Potherd, among 
other eccentricities. affected a long blue cloak with a 
catskin collar, which he wore on all occazions. Millais 
was atill struggling with his charcoal when “ Boy Blue” 
left the Academy and set up as a full-fledged artist, and 
the friends thus became separated. Millais had achieved 
fame and painted some world-renowned pictures before 
he met his old friend again. Walking down the streets 
of Camden Town one day, Sir John saw a figure in a 
long blue cloak, trudging along before him. 

“Sarely,” said Millais, “ I know that cloak.” 

Quickening his step, he called out : “ Hallo, Potherd!” 

“‘ And who may you be?” said “ Boy Blue.” 

“Tam Millais; don’t you remember me?” 

“ Not little Johnny Millais, surely?” said the shabby 
Potherd, surveying the well-groomed Sir John. 
“ Judging by your appearance, Millais, I should say you 
had given the arts go-by. What do you do for a 
living ?” 

s Paint,” ned Sir John, thinking whata very local 
thing fame is, after all. 


—_—_—— OO He 


WHY WOMEN ARE GROWING 
TALCER. 


Ir has been a matter of common observation of late 
years that the average height of women is rapidly 
increasing. Tall women of the younger generation are 
getting now to be quite the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and medical authorities say that this welcome 
phanee is directly traceable to their gradual emancipa- 
tion from the unhealthy indoor life which has been 
their lot for so nina d ages. 

One doctor has kept a record during the past ten 
years of the number of cae over sixteen amongst, hia 
patients who were taller than their mothers, and finds 
that the average comes out at over 90 percent. He 
fa out that cycling is the most perfect exercise yet 

vised for women, sinoe, unlike the sedate croquet and 
its more popular successor lawn tennis, it does not 
depend on specially prepared places, but can be indulged 
in at all times. 

Moreover, it has the important element of usefulness, 
and herein lies the secret of its lasting and ever. 
increasing popularity. There is something extremely 
fascinating about getting. one’s exercise by travelling 
swiftly from pe to place, waiting friends, doing one’s 


shopping, and so on, independent of train, ’bus, or cab. 
Thus body and mind are attuned and character 
developed, and the woman of the twentieth ntury will 


be a very different creature from her sister of to-day. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 


Mr. T. A. Epoe, who has just been negot ating to 
1,000 miles road record—which he himself set up som» 
two or three years ngo—is one of the most remark tl. 
riders of the day. He has at different tines bel! 
various long distance records, including that betwesu 
Land’s End and John o’ Groats. which record is at 
present the joint property of Edge and Mi'ls, whow 
tandem time has never been beaten, The strange thins 
about Edge—who is no longer a youth, being well into 
the thirties—is that he starts out to accomplish one of 
these big feats with little or no preparation. He lives in 
Manchester, where he follows the journalistic profession, 
and he has little or no time in which to indulee in 
athletic pursuits, or otherwise keep himself fit. When 
he decides on a long record ride, he puts in some hard 
work for a week or two, and then he does a ride that 
makes cyclists open their eyes and wonder. 


No fewer than 3,045 names appeared in the Cycuists’ 
Tourine CLus GazettE for August, as those of appli. 
cants for membership of the club. We do not, however, 
hear of the club widening its sphere of usefulness, 
or showing any tendency to such enterprise as might 
reasonably be expected from a body to which has 
fallen such a remarkable share of prosperity. So 
far as one may judge by appearances, the council 
and Mr. Shipton are inclined to move along 
calmly as they fave heen doing for years. They may 
possibly tind that a big percentage of the new member; 
will expect the club to move with the times, failing 
which we may see the membership roll shrink even to 
a greater extent than it did just before the “boom” 
came to give the club new life. 


Mr. Hargy REYNOLDS, who at the international 
meeting recently held at Copenhagen achieved the 
distinction of winving the one mile amateur champion. 
ship of the world, is a young Dublin man who first came 
into prominence last year, when he started for one of th: 
English championships, but failed to score. It was said 
at the time that his failure was largely due to the unfair 
pacemaking which obtained in the race, and which is, 
unfortunately, characteristic of too many races. This 
year Reynolds entered for the race for the Surrey Cup, 
which event he won easily, and thus stamped himself as 
a rider of the first class, so fur as amateurs are 
concerned. Nearly all his riding has been done in 
Ireland, where he has carried all before him. 


Mr. AgtHurR pv Cros, who shares with his father 
the managing directorship of the English and French 
Dunlop Tyre Companies, is barely twenty-five years of 
age, and raced up toa couple of years ago. It is not 
much more than t years since he joined the 
Pneumatic Tyre Company, and his advance in the 
business may fairly be considered somewhat remarkable. 
Mr. du Cros is an all-round sportsman and athlete, an‘! 
when he is thoroughly fit has probably few equals «s 
amateur gymnast and boxer. He is a lover of horses, 
and is a billiardist of no mean powers. 


THE Middlesex County Council have passed a byelaw 
making the use of lights on all vehicles compulsory in 
the county. Better late than never; but it is a pity 
that the Council did not take this step much earlier, 
and thus kept in line with other parts of the country. It 
is to be hoped that the National Cyclists’ Union, the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, and other cycling boilies 

seessing any influence, will not lose sight of the 
Uiniverenl Lights’ Bill, which met with such an untimely 
fate last session. With many members of Parliament 
keenly interested in cycling, it ought not to be difficult 
to have the question taken up really seriously in the 
House of Commons. That cyclists should carry lights 
at night is only right, but it is preposterous that the 
cycle should be the only vehicle compelled by law to do 
so. Some people, not satisfied with matters as they 
stand, are even advocating that cyclists should carry 
light visible from behind as well as before. This, if 
carried ont, would mean that makers of lamps would 
have to set about inventing a lamp to meet the new 
requirements. . 


TWO CLAIMS FOR £100 PAID. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 7.52 p.0. 
on August 29th, and 7.37 p.m. on Saturday, September Sth. - 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up at al, 
In Scotland the time is about half-an-hour later than in 


England, 
£100 INSURANCE 
TOR COVOLISTeS. 


The only condition required to secure this sum to whomsocrcr 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be 
the Nezt-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her death 
by an accident while actually riding, is that a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or this notice, 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of the 
fatality. The usual signature in pen or pencil must occupy 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, 
and death must occur within the same period from the 
accident. 

Bignature 


Available until midnight, September Sth, 1896. 


Mr. Rudyard yon new story of adventure, entitled ‘Captains Courageous,” 


Don’t miss it. Mr. 
anv author for a magazine story. 


ing is receiving over one shilling for every word this sory 


will commence shortly in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
contains, which is the highest price ever paid to 
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PHOTO FACTS, 


For THOSE WHO ARB INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA. | 
OE a eee 


No. 11. 


Stow y but steadily the experiments 
which have been carried out all over 
the world upon the subject of the X 
rays are beginning to beara little fruit, 
some workers confining their attention to perfection of 
the Crooke’s tubes, others, on the other hand, paying 
closer attention to the practice and the application to 
physiological and pathological work. The latest advance 
with regard to the apparatus has been made under the 
direction of Professor Oliver Lodge, and a speci] form 
cf tube made, not of glass, but copper and aluminiun, 
will throw the X rays a distance of sixty-two feet. 
Ir is unfortunate that the change of 
weather, so welcome in England, 
seriously interfered with the success 
of the expedition to photograph and 
cliserve the solar eclipse at Varsi. The English party, 
which included Dr. Common, the President of the Ruml 
Astronomical Society, Sir Robert Ball, My. Maunier, 
Dr. Downing, and numerous other scientists equipped 
with telescopes, celostats, and cameras, failed tu obtain 
any meres | visual or photographic memoranda of 
that wonderful mass of streamers of fire called the 
corona, to which principal attention was to be directed. 
This fiery envelope was to be examined and photographed 
hath in the ordinary way and spectrosvopically, so us to 
detect if possible, or confirm, the existence of one of the 
new clements lately discovered, helium, evidences of 
which were detected in the last eclipse. 
How many times, we wonder, has the 
Photography in secret of producing photographs in 
Colours. the colours of Nature been proclaimed ¥ 
At constant intervals, ever since the 
time of Daguerre and Fox Talbot, has the discovery 
Ino imade, always ending in a fiasco or a downright 
fraud. Again and again have attempts been made to 
flost companies on the strength of these announcements, 
tle precious secret not to be divulged until the capital 
has heen fully subscribed. Once again does the news 
come that the problem has been solved, this time by a 
photographer in Cornwall, and we await further par- 
ticulars with interest. Hitherto the secret process has 
turned out to be a modification of the time-honoured 
crystoleum method. That is to say, a photograph on 
}tper or other material is rendered transparent and 
pigments are roughly apptied to its back. t us hope 
that the process now being talked about in the West 
country will prove to be of more novel stamp. 


Now that the use of horseless carriages 
The Photo Auto- on oyr highways is legalised, we may 
motor Car. look forward to the speedy production 
of an auto-car designed for photo- 
graphers. It will probably take the tricycle form, and 
will be driven by an oil engine. Such vehicles have 
already been constructed, and when such a mode 
“f travelling becomes common, large cameras. will 
lw oftencr seen than they are now. The small hand 
ramaera will always be the apparatus for the million, 
ruth on account of its portability and the cheapness all 
round of dealing with small pictures; but to all good 
photographers there comes a time when something 
Mere Imposing than a quarter plate is desired, and very 
olten the fatigue of hauling about a big camera is a 
more serious consideration than its cost. This difficulty 
disappears with the use of an auto-car, and we may say, 
therefore, that the recent passing of the Bill authorising 
Its use is an event of interest to photographers. 
THERE are numbers of 


X Rays 
Advancing. 


Eclipse 
Photography. 


amateur 


Lantern Slides. photographers who can produce excel- | 


lent pictures so long as they confine 
themselves to paper, but who fail to make a Jantern slide 
which is worth looking at. It is certainly easier to make 
an ordinary print on paper, for the work is leisurely 
cone, and a few minutes over or under exposure is a 
matter of very little importance. But lantern-slide 
making is a t ing of seconds. which requires a good 
deal of experience, To such workcrs what is called the 
lrint-out method is to be recommended, for the glass 
plites are exposed, toned, and fixed exactly like paper 
Prints, Here is a formula for a print-out emulsion 
Which has recently been published by a French worker, 
and which has the merit of requiring no washing : 


A, Silver nitrate ... ane » _22°6 parts, 
Distilled water ... sa8 oe 100 er 
Ieohol ... me oe we TR gy 
+ Strontium chloride 4.00 ue 5 
Distilled water ... sa oe 100 gy 
BUGHC 2 is us owe as 
C. Citric acid aes wee, tte 20, es 
Distilled water ... toe oe 100 4 


‘ Icohol ... ote 15 4, 

Dissolve fifty parte of gelatine in 500 parts of distilled 
water, add successively forty parts of above solutions, 
shaking well, and then add three to four parts of aqueous 
ammonia. Heat the emulsion not above 140 Fahr., filter 
ota coat the plates. For details as to plate-coating we 
te nO space, moreover they can be sanily fount in 

te text-books. As already indicated, the plates when 
made are treated exactly like sensitive paper after bein 
FS hae in a printing frame to daylight in the us 

er, 


(“Army Notes” next week.) 


How long would it take you to 
rd This is what Mr. 


wo ou wrote ? 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE in the form of a new story of adventure, entitled 


write 50,000 or 60,C00 words, and how 
Rudyard Kiplin 
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THE BICYCLE SPOIL GIRLS? 


A MANCHESTER man has two daughters, One rides 
a bicycle und the other doesn’t. He fias found out that 
the rider eats twice as much as the one who doesn’t 
ride, and goes to bed without grumbling at night. He 
thinks licyles are a good thing, : 

His wife is also x stutistician, and she adds that the 
bieyele girl hasn't wiped a dish since she got her 
machine, and that she is too tired at nichts to turn the 
sewing machine wheels, and the work falls on the 
; daughter who dvesu't ride. 

—_——_—~e}<___ 


THE DANGERS OF DIVERS. 


THE greaiest danger to those who dive into the sea 
for valuables that have been sunk is that of falline 
xsleep, ° 

On a hot day the contrast between thy leat above 
and the delicious ce olness below wat-r is apt to make a 
diver sleepy. One 
of these men re- 
cently stated that 
heonve slept half- 
aun-hour oat the 
bottom of a 
wreek., where lie 
was hrying a pipe. 

Supposing that 
had happened in 
a channel where 


| DOES 


swiftly that a 
diver can work 
only during the 
ore hour of slack water. the deadly rush of tide 
would have snupped the life-iine and hose. 
working wrecks there is the danger of geitins jammed 
in between freivht. or of getting the hose or line 
entangled. 
tremendous prescure kills the diver. 
distorted by it. 
oe 


A MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


THE small hoy comes cut of the door, hright-faced and 
happy. He comes out for no particular reason, save 
that he wants to Le moving about. He is fullof physical 
action, and must get soma of it out of him before bed- 
time or he won't be fit to sleep. 

He doesn't know this with his head, but his body 
knows it; for, after all. tie body does a good deal of its 
thinking independently of what we call consciousness. 
He stands on the step and looks up and down the street. 

He doesn't know what he is looking for. Asa matter 
of fact he is not looking for anything. He just looks 
with a sort of undefined hope that he will see something 
suggestive to him of what to do. He jumps down the 
steps and goes to the gete, hangs on it i moment, makes 
afew sounds with his voice, such as nobody but a bo 
can make, and nobody else would make if he could. 
They don’t mean anything. He makes them because— 
well, Lecause he is a boy. 

As if he had suddenly thought of something to do, he 
bangs the gate open and rushes down the middie of the 
street, yelling like a young Indian. But he hes not 
suddenly thought of somethin to do. He has simply 
done that beeause he couldn't think of anything else to 
do and must do somethiag. 

Then he picks up a stone and throws it at a dog, and 
cringes and feels sorry if he has hit the mark. He 
doesn’t want to hurt the dog. He throws the stone 
because he and the dog and the stone are there, and it is 
handy to do so. For a few seconds he stands and looks 
up intoa tree at nothing. Then he breaks into a run 
avain, and suddenly sits down on the kerhstone as if he 
had accomplished something and was quite content. 


ee 


Peasants IN AN Art Mvuseum.—Son: “ Father, 
why have the pictures frames ?” 
Fathers * Stupid fellow! So that the painters can 
tell where to stop.” 
ee Ben 


. N= i 


He is frightfully 


Mapce: “If he bored you so, why didn’t you dismiss 
him?” 

Flo: “I saw the edyes of two theatre tickets sticking 
out of his waistcoat pocket, and I knew I should be 


invited.” 
fe 
“T wounpn’t ¢o through that again for a good deal,” 
said the pugilist with a shudder. 
“What was it—a railway accident ?” 
“ Worse. Iwas matched for a fight, and the managers 


on both sides came pretty near forgetting to notify the 
authorities in time for them to prevent it coming off.” 


oe Ei 


Aspirinc Post: “You returned my last work 
because it was written on both sides of the paper. But 
this is written only on one side.” , 

Heartless Editor: “ Yes, that's what's the matter 
with it. If you send us the paper without any writing 
on it, it will be accepted.” 


is getting. He is 


the tide runs so } 


Yhen in | 


Whea the hose suaps ata great depth the | 


giving us his best, and the result will appear short 
‘Captains Courageous.” 


It 


REVEREND BOXERS. 

ALTHOUGH boxing is not invluded in the recognised 
university cours?, it is ut colleve, nevertheless, that 
numbers of men vraduate in the noble art of self- 
defence. In the belief that something interestin:: 
might be picked up on the subject of his eraft, a 
contributor receatly organized a chat with a non- 
| diplomaed * professor’ “at one of our chief seats of 
) learniny—a man who for years his been in the habit of 
instructing the sons of Glut meter in the ecience of 
deftly usiny the gloves. 

* Yes,” he sitid, in respense toa query, © the university 
turns out some capital iizhters. Undervraduates are 
to boxing born, They are mostly men of soo? physique, 
and have lots of grit. They get it at school, where 
everything calculate] to develop manliness is gone in 
for. It is not a difficuls matter to turn such youn 
fellows into capable loxers. In fact, so apt ave they, | 
have no hesitation in assertins that miny an vader. 
aruiuate of Oxford or Cambridse at the present day 
could, with the bavest preparativn, knock the wind 
rizht out of the sails of severcl of our so-culled 
i champions, 

i © Undergraduates are not the oniy pupils we get at 

the university,’ remarked the a Ren “ Many 
dons yo in for the science, and I have on my books the 
names of several gentlemen holdin high positions in 
college councils, including one virtual head of an 
establishment. You see. boxing is a health-giving 
exercise, warranted to drive away half the ills that flesh 
is heir to, and many bis pots—cleryymen included—go 
in for it solely on account of the physical benefit 
derived thereby. 

“Where do they practise? Oh, I go round to their 
rooms by appointment oxe or two inornings a week, and 
with sported oak, give my lessons of twenty minutes’ or 
half-aa-hour’s duration. I can tell you an amusing 
little anecdote, if you like. in conne-tion with one of my 
reverend pupils, the dean of college. 

“Twas going to his rooms one morning to give the 
customary lesson, when, at the foot of the staircase, I 
met an undergraduate, also a pupil of mine, who had 
just been reprimanded for indulging in the luxury of a 
wuised eye, the result of a little nccident sustained at 
my establishment the previous eveniny. 

“*Hullo, Tom!’ he said to me. in his usual cheery 
hin ‘['ve been called over the coals for this’ (pointing 
to his bandaged optic). ‘ Had to promise not to box any 
more this term. ‘The dean says it’s an ungentlemanly 
practice!’ 

“T laughed and went on, saying nothing of my 
appointment, which, of course, was a business secret, 
but five minutes later that same dean had got his coat 
and vest off, and was leading me a nice little dance 
round the four sides of his private sitting-room. For 
an elderly man and a novice, be could punish very 
effectively, but, nevertneless, I landed him one on the 
right eye, that left a colour on it for some days.” 

The * professor” gave, in confidence, the names of 
several clergymen—some of them vicars of parishes— 
who receive regulary and systematic instruction at his 
hands, and ere he went to fulfil one of his numerous 
engagements, indulved. like an enthusiastic craftsman, 
ina general enlozy of his art. 

“It's the finest cure for dyspepsia ever invented,” he 
said. * The ian who boxes never suffers from indiges- 
tion and tkose other stomechie troubles which make 
some people’s lives hardly worth the living, while for chest 
and lung complaints, sparring is a certain specific.” 
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PEOPLE WHO ENJOY FUNERALS. 


A WELL-KNOWN Irishman who is now dead, was more 

than likely to be seen at the funeral of any of his 
uaintances, or even at that of any prominent 

Hibernian, though he might not know the deceased 
personally. 

Walking to his place of business one morning, he met 
a funeral procession, which, by its length, proclaimed 
itself to be that of a fellow countryman. As be waited 
for the carriages to creep by, some delay stopped its 
slow progress, and seeing that the cab opposite to him 
had but one passenger, he stepped in. 

Soon after the carriage had again sturted, he suid to 
his companion : 

“ Whose funeral is this, sir?” 

Tha man looked up in surprise. 

“Sure I don’t know,” he replied. 
& roide just like yesilf.” 


so je 
WHAT WHALES EAT. 


Sunrace waters in the Gulf Stream teem with 
minute life of all kinds. There the young of larger 
animals exist, microscopic in size, and adult animals 
which never grow large enough to be plainly visible to 
the nuked eye occur in immense quantities. By 
dragging a fine silk net behind the vessel, these minute 
forms are easily taken, and when placed in glass dishes 
millions uncounted are swimming backwards and 
forwards. 

When looked at through a pope we see young 
selly fisb, the young of barnacles, crabs, and shrimps, 
besides the adult microscopic species, which are ve 
abundant. The toothless whale finds in these his,only 
food. Rushing through the water with mouth wide 
open, by means of his whalebone strainers the minute 
forms are separated from the water, 

Swallowing those obtained after a short period of 
straining, he repeats the bpperatics. The abundance of 
this kind of life can be judged from the fact that nearly 
all kinds of whales exist exclusively upon these animals, 
most of them so small that they are not noticeable on 
the surface. 


“Oi'm only out for 
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CAN YOU TRANSLATE LONDON 
“ENGLISH "? 


FAMILIARITY has 80 accustomed us to the cockney's 
colloquialisms, contractions, and that rapid pronunciation 
which suggests that half the words have been swallowed 
in the effort to speak, that we seldom stop to think what 
the effect may be on a stranger who has only heard the 

spoken correctly. 
characteristic study of London “ English” has been 
contributed by an American to one of the magazines in 
tha United States : 

“ After living a while in London an American begins 
to think that the English language is something like the 
Christian religion: each case the fundamental idea 
nay be the same wherever you find it, but the variations 
on it are bewildering, not to say upsetting. You are apt 
to begin finding out the dissimilarity between English 
as it ought to be mpoken, and English as it is spoken the 
firet time you go shopping in London. In travelling it 
is worse, even when yon are only undertaking such a 
sampie of a journey asa trip on the Underground. It 
is a railroad a little quicker than the 'buses, and a little 
slower than walking. It is like this: 

“You: ‘A ticket, please.’ 

“He: ‘What fur?’ (He means to what place.) 

“ You: ‘I want to take the railway for—’ 

“He: ‘Wot s’ lydy?’ (What did you say, lady P) 

e Fons Bt ee railway for——’ 

“He: ‘Never ’e of the nime. Maybe you mean 
Helephant and Castle; that’s ’bus line.’ ne 

ou: ‘No; I want a railroad ticket.’ 
i “He: ‘Oh, rilewy; you mean Underground. Where 
ur? 

“You: * Why, to get up town.’ 

‘ ss a jeaspernney) ‘ one do you want to go?’ 
imploringly) ‘ up, ; don’t tike all dye.’ 

“You: * dang Hi.” - 7 

“He: ‘Notting ‘ill, or Notting ’ill Ghyte Stytion P’* 

“ You (at a venture): ‘ Ghyte Station, I think.’ 

“He looks at yov sourly, and you return the look 
blandly, unconscious that you have, to his face, mimicked 
his cocknification of the words ‘ gate station.’ 

“He: ‘ What clawes?’ 

“You (like all American idiots) : ‘ Firat, please.” 

“ He: ‘Return ticket ?’ 

“You: ‘Return? No; I want to go there. 

“He (sarcastically): ‘Iynte you nuvver coming back 
agayne? If you hare, don’t you want a return?’ 

“You: ‘Oh, a round trip. Yes, of course.’ 

“He: ‘Ere you hare’ (meaning here is the ticket.) 
‘And ’ere’s your chynge. Mykyste!’ 

“ The last word translated into English means ‘ make 
haste.’ And you, as you frantically sweep an unassorted 
mass of half-crowns, florins, shillings, sixpences, and 
three sorte of coppers into a puree, wish to say that 
you are making haste. But, unconsciously dropping 
into the Londonese dialect, you ejaculate: ‘I am a- 
myking byste.’” 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


As a sign of his greatness Li Hung Chang wears 
his finger nuils trimmed to the form of an eagle's claws. 

AFTER the Pope the most powerful man in the 
Vatican is the Pope's valet. This man is the son of a 
hatter. 


Counr Totsror receives letters in four or five 
languayes, and always replies in that in which he is 
addressed. 


HencerortTy the Ameer of Afghanistan is to be 
known as tho “ Light of the World.” His Majesty is 
having a gold coin struck to commemorate his new 
dignity. 

Tue Duchess of Westminster is known among her 
friends as an ardent lady cricketer, and she is suid to be 
in ec a bowler—or l:owleress P—of some consider- 
able skill. 


Sagan BERNHARDT has been photographed over one 
thousand times. Her first picture was taken in 1867, 
wherein she is shown in crinoline and with an innocent 
childish face. 

Gueezeira, who is now the firat bull-fighter in Spain, 
has appeared in fifty-eight fights this season, and is 
engaged for nineteen more. He receives £240 for each 
appearance, and, us his expenses average £80 a per- 
formance, his clear income amounts to over £10,000, 
besides the presents made to him. 


Kaiser WILHELM carries with him a small but 
serviceable revolver, either in his pocket or in his belt, 
when he is in uniform. His Majesty is extremely 
skilful in the use of tle: weapon, and his chasseur, who 
accompanies him everywhere, inspects it every morning 
to make sure that it i; in working order. 

ARCHDUCHESS DORATHEA OF AUSTRIA is a talented 
composer. She has written a Royal hymn for the regi- 
ment commanded by her father, while a gipsy song 
which shs composed for a band of travelling musicians 
who were at the time in rather low water has become so 
popular that it may be said to be famous. 


Lorp Francis GopoLPHIN OSBORNE, at present 
Lieutenant on the Queen's yacht, is the heir-presnmp- 
tive to the Dukedom of Leeds, for the present Duke 
has no sons. The Dukedom of Leeds is a poor one 
relatively speaking. The present Duke, during his 
father’s lifetime, found it advisable to take to business, 
and entered a large distilling firm. His brother was 
glad to add to a slender allowance by entering the 
navy, where interest soon found him a comfortable 
berth on the Queen's yacht. 


Since the little King of — completed his tenth 
year, on the 17th of May, he has been duly set up 
with a separate eatablishment of his own. His Majesty 
has always had his own groom of the chambers, master 
of the horse, black rod, and gold stick, but now every 
officer of his household will be distinctly his own, and 
though he will still reside under the same roof with his 
mother and sisters, his establishment will be ordered on 
distinctly different lines. Young as he is, Alphonso XIII. 
fully appreciates the change, for he has always had a 
deep sense of his own importance, and it would be hard 
to count the number of times that be has claimed the 
most cherished dolls of his sisters in these words: 
“Give them to me, for I am King.” 


Ir is stated that no young woman ever received so 
many proposals of ee in the course of one short 
year as did Miss Cissie Loftus during her brief, bright 
reign over the hearts of the jeunesse dorée. And her 
offers were good ones, at least many of them were, from 
a worldly point of view. There was at least one son of 
an earl, and a youthful and wealthy baronet, perhaps 
more for all we know to the contrary, for Miss Loftus 
was not boastful, and there were at least half-a-dozen 
young men whose rent-rolls, or less aristocratic income, 
touched £10,000 a year. As for the ineligibles, their 
name was legion, and there would have been more 
gossip about Miss Cissie’s love affairs than there was 
had she not been so circumspect a maiden, and so 
extremely youthful that her marriage seemed a remote 
contingency indeed. 


Mr. GeorcE HEPBURNE GREENHAM, who is now 
retiring after nearly twenty-seven years’ service in the 
Criminal Investigation Department of Scotland Yard, 
has been Chief Inspector for sixteen years. He is a 
clever linguist, speaking Italian, German, and French 
fluently, and having an invaluable acquaintance with 
other Continental languages. Mr. Greenham’s special 
work has always been to accom Her Majesty when 
travelling abroad. When with tl e Queen, he is in 
attendance from the moment she rises in the morning 
until she retires again to bed. Whether Her Majesty is 
indoors or teking recreation in the unds or driving 
in the public thoroughfares, Mr. Greenham is always 
within call. On one occasion, while on duty at Camden 
House, Chislehurst, he was taking a stroll round the 
grounds, when he discovered a Frenchman in the act of 
taking deliberate aim with a revolver at the Prince 
Imperial, who was readin 
The man’s finger was ly on the 
Greenham dashed up the miscreant’s arm and finally 


with plenty of hair on his head, a full Seen, and a 
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PRIVATE:MARKS ON BICYCLES, 


A SIMPLE device for concealing a private mark « 
one’s wheel is suggested by the chief detective of - 
cyclist’s insurance company. In the event of the loss 
of a machine, the identification of such a mark, known 
a to the rider, is indisputable proof of ownership. 

he plan is that every owner es a bicycle should have 
a private mark upon his wheel, but so concealed that the 
closest ne y one who does not know it will fail to 
discover it. Instead of a mark upon the saddle or 
saddlepost, where a thief would naturally look for it 
he suggests that a portion of the enamel, about one inc: 
square, be scraped from the frame of the machine. 

After all traces of the enamel has been removed, 
apply a coating of grease, and with a pointed piece of 
steel dipped in carbolic acid, draw the initials or private 
mark through the grease. The acid follows the markiny 
of the steel point, where the grease keeps it from 
spreading. 

After allowing the acid to eat into the tubing, the 
grease can be rubbed off, and the mark or initial shows 
as plainly as if cut into the steel framework. One cot 
of enamel will completely hide ull traces of the mark. 
Should any question us to the ownership of the wheel 
arise, tle owner could by simply scratching off the 
enamel which covered his mark at once prove his claim. 


es 
JEDDART MEDICINE. 


A STRANGER came to Jedburgh one day, or, as the 
natives call it, Jeddart. He looked somewhat of an 
invalid, and he asked one of the casual inhabitants to 
direct him to the chemist’s shop. 

« The what, sir ?”’ 

“ The chemist’s shop.” 

sa ay, an’ what kin’ o’ shop’s that, na?” 

“Why, the place where you can buy medicine.” 

“Eh, sir, we’ve nae sic shop as that in Jeddart.” 

“No? What do you do. then, when anyone falls ill ? 
Do you take no medicine ?” 

"Deed, no; deila drap. We've just whisky for the 
ae and tar for the sheep, an’ that’s a’ the fessick we 
deal in.” 


—_— oY 


Sanso: “ How did the police manage to put down 
the students’ riot ?” 

Rodd: “They threw a football among the boys, 
and they immediately began to maul each other to 


death.” 
——~ef.—___ 


Lovuisg: “The bishop looked rather cross, didn't 
he P ” 
Isabel: “Well, no wonder; every one of the brides- 
maids had on bigger sleeves than he had.” 
— si 
“I rHinx Nell’s new photograph must look exactly 
like her.” 
“Why?” 
“She hasn’t shown them to a living soul.” 
+o 


“Mags is a lucky old chap, isn’t he?” 
“In what way P” 

“ He's colour blind.” 

*“* What advantage is that ?” 

* He can't tell when he’s blue.” 


—_-1-__ 


Irs Briaut Sipe.—Jones: “I don’t think Mrs. 
Betterdays ever enjoyed her money so much as she do 3 
now.” 

Mrs. Jones : “ Why, she lost all her fortune some years 
a A 
—_— “True, but it has supplied her with an unfii!- 
ing topic of conversation ever since.” 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


| Briton of F30eL? 


A TALE OF THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 


“THe ANGEL oF THE REVOLUTION,” “Orga 
Rc@anorr,” “VALDAR THE OFt-Bory,” etc. 


» 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD. 


SUMMARY. 


Cuarter {.—Thescene opens on the Rand. It isthe eve of Independ- 
evce Day and a State ball is boing given. To this comes Prince Paul Kezua, 
aPolish nobleman, aud his daughter, Princess Varvara. They are iutro- 
duced to Dr, Leyds. 

Cuartes IL—Dr. Leyds returns to Pretoria, to attend a midnight 
consultation at the Government buildings. The Princo’s rooms are 
iu the Graud Hote] op| te. By tapping the wires, which cross the 
strect at this point, the Prince and his daughter overhear all that 
gues on, and teleyraph the result by secret ccds to Europe. 

Cuarters LIT. anp LY. ~Indeyeudence Day dawns. The S>cretary ac- 
companies the Prince and Princess to Kriyersdorp, where, from the base 
of the Monument of Independence, the Presi ont makes a great 
procauation, The Convention of London is abroxatel, the ubeolute 
inley esdence of the South African Republic is declared ; the President 
usfurls a Union .a:k and rends it to picces. £0 the storm bursts! 

Cuarters V. ap VI.—On the following day Major-General Carrinyton 
learns at Bulawayo that all the wires have been cut between 
Ri desia and the south and east. He ci ncludes that this iy due to 
Loer hostility, and prepares to meet it. Meanwhile a powerful 
Rritish squadron appeara unexpoctedly in De'azoa Pay, and Lieutenant 
Ferris is sant ashore to take possession of the telegraph station, 

Caaiters VIL axp VIIL—A Rursian squadron isin the Bay at the 
sunctime, Thefagship Nararin fir.s onthe British destroyer Thrasher. 
Admiral Dale takes thins an act of war. There is a battle and the 
Russian squadron is defeated aud canturel. Michael Ostroff secks to 
escape in the Sokol. He is taken prisoner, and important disyatches 
ar: found in his possession, Admiral Dale ca'is a council of war, 

Chapters IX. any X.—General Cuarrington’s campaign in the 
Matoppo Hills ends in the defeat of the rebels, the remnant of whom 
tuke refuge in a kopje, which is surrounded. A Rho lesian trooper and 
sl of capture a Boer disguised asa kaffir and take him 

to camp. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Between Two Wars. 


Brrore daybreak the next morning the whole camp was 
afoot and astir. The General gave orders for four columns 
of a hundred men each to ascend the kopje from four 
different sides, and clear it out with as little bloodshed as 
might be. Meanwhile the rest of the force was drawn up 
in positions round the base of the hill ready to ride or shoot 
down any who tried to break through or get away. Then 
ho sent for the Boer whom Private Anson had captured the 
nivht before. 

He came in between two guards, washed and dressed in 
the semi-civil semi-mili attire that had been got together 
forhim. His right shoulder was bandaged and his right 
arm bound to his body, his face was a sallow brown, not by 
any means bad looking, though marred by the expression of 
shifty slyneas 20 often seen in the eyes of his countrymen, 
and by a surly turn about the corners of his mouth. 

Yet he faced the man who could, and who probubly would, 
string him up with little ceremony and less compunction 
to aconvenient bough of the nearest tree, without Hinching, 

r for though a Boer 
will often runaway 
from danger when 
he sees achance of 
, aaving his life, he 

., is usually brave 

enough when his 
back is to the 
wall. 

“Do you speak 
English?” the 
Gencral asked 
curtly, looking 
keenly into his 
r eyes. 

Bb ; “Ja!” said tho 
monies & Boer, “but I will 
only speak es much as pleases me.” 

“Just so,” said Sir derick drily. ‘‘We don’t tie our 
prisoners up to a waggon wheel and schambuk them till they 
do speak. Now, what's your name?” 

“ Piet Potgieter.” 

“ Where do you come from?” 

“ Rustenburg.” 


“Ah! A Dopper, 
Does 


one of the President’s own particular 
flock, eh ? Honour know that you are up here 
Pisving the kaffir?”- 
ae r grinned and shook his head. : ' 
., Our way ing a lie without speaking, I suppose?” 
said the General pleasantly. “I always thought there was 
Something behind the old man’s offer to send a commando 
to help us against the niggers. How many of you are there 
up here?” 
“ Maybe you'll find that out when you clear the kopje.” 
th Very well; you're not making it any the better for 
6m or yourself when I do. How long have you been up 
tr teaching the kaffirs to shoot ?” 
“ About six months.” 

I thought so—about ao long as you've been stopping 
Supplies, How many stands of arms and rounds of 
ammunition have you given them?” 

it ag many ag we took from Jameson's crowd at 

Th ontein,” replied the Boer with another grin. 
© General acknowledged the retort with a smile, not a 
look Pleasant one for a man whose life was in his hands to 
at, and went on with his examination. 


How long would it take you to write 50, 
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“ How did you get the rifles and ammunition up here?” 

The Boer grinned again as he replied : 

“In the transport waggons, of course. They were 
directed to people in Victoria and Salisbury in case they 
were found and then the waggons got stuck in the drifts, 
oe Matabili came down and plundered them; that’s 
all. 

The General glanced round at his staff and growled : 

“Nice sort of supervision they must have had on the 
frontier, Why you couldn't get a pea-shooter into the 
Transvaal without it being found.” 

Then he turned to the prisoner and went on, speaking 
more sharply: “Now, Mr. Potyieter, I don’t know how 
highly you value your neck, but I suppose you know that 
by all the rules of war you've said and done enough to hang 
you two or three times over. However, I am prepared to 
treat you as an ordinary prisoner of war on one condition, 
and that is that you tell me frankly and plainly whether or 
not the Transvaal has actually declared war against the 
Imperial Government, about how many of your people have 
crossed the frontier, and how far north they had got whon 
you last heard of them.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“That's a lie.” 

“Then I won't tell. Find out for yourself, r:rdomde 
rooinek!® Thero are cnough of them, and they're near 
enough to eat you and your fancy soldiers up before you're 
very much older. Now I suppose you can hang me, for 
that’s all you can get.” 

Sir Frederick looked for a moment into the dogged, 
unflinching face of his prisoner, then he said with a 
pleasanter smile than before : 

“You're an infernal liar, Mr. Potyicter, and a spy to 
boot, but you're a brave man, and, thanks to that little bit of 
temper of yours, I’ve vot all out of you that I expected to 
get. At the same time, I’m afraid you're far too great a 
scoundrel to be allowed to return and corrupt tho simple 
virtues of Mr. Kriiger’s peasant soldicrs. I am sure your 
good President would agree with me that a white man who 
went back on his colour isn’t fit to live—in fact, the dear 
old gentleman would shoot you himself for being found out, 
so you can't expect much mercy from me. Tuke him away 
and let him say his prayers if he wants to.” 

“You had better say yours soon too, Butcher Carrington,” 
the Boer shouted, his doygedness vanishing in a sudden 
flood of passion, “for you won't have much time to do it 
when the shooting begins. You can hang me, I'm only one, 
but there are thousands and thousands down yonder. All 
the Boers in South Africa are up by this time, and you 
English are going into the sea if you don’t die sudden 
deaths before you get there. Soh Ja!” 

The General waved his hand without spenking, and his 
guards marched the spy out of the tent. When he had 
yone Sir Fr@lerick leaned back in his chair and said: 

“Gentlemen, I’m afraid there’s only too much truth in 
that. That fellow’s the sort of liar who stumbles into tho 
truth when he gets mad. The sooner we are on our way to 
Puri the better. 

“Sir Richard,” he wont on turning to the Deputy-Com- 
missicner, “I shall suggest that you make the best of your 
way to Buluwayo with, say, four hundred men, for I’ve had 
tu leave the place rather weakly defended. I shall get on 
down the road with the rest before night. We may 
as well know the worst at once. Anything is better 
than this uncertainty. Captain ‘l'urnor, sec that Captain 
Coope has his scouts out on tho road within a ccuple of 
hours, and let him go cautiously for there is no telling how 
far these fellows may have pushed their way up. Well, 
Ferguson, what is it?” he said to his aide-de-camp who 
had just come to the door of tho tent. 

“ Umzilizi, ono of the Indunas, has come down from the 
kopje with two or three others and says he wants to konsat 
to you, General. I fancy they’ve had enough of it.” 

“Oh, he doas, does he,” said Sir Frederick, looking not a 
little relieved. “ Well, bring Wim in, but let the others stop 
outside. I know Umzilizi and he’s not at alla bad fellow, 
but too ambitious for a nigger. Never could understand 
that a whito man is better than a black one. Fetch him 


The aide stepped aside and beckoned, and a tall, 
splendidly-built man, whose scanty beard was just beginning 
to grizzle, stepped into the tent and with a graceful motion, 
that was «singular combination of dignity and deference, 
saluted the General, and then stood straight up in front of 
him with arms folded acsozs his chest. He wore tho 
polished head-ring of the warrior and tho “ man,” tand a 
leopard-skin karosa, the sign of chieftainship, hung grace- 
fully from his shoulders. 

“Well, Umzilizi?” said the Goneral sternly, and ‘yet not 
harshly, and speaking in the Matabili dialect of tho Zulu 
tongue. “So you want to konza, do you. Are you tired of 
playing the fool and standing up in front of the little loud- 
speakers ?” 

Umzilizi bowed his head and said gravely: 

“ We arc beaten, and wo have heen fools, for we listened 
to the voices of our worst enemies, the Amabunag yonder. 
They told us they would help us to take our country back ; 
now they are coming to tako it from you and us too. Wau! 
We have been fools, but if the Great White Mother will 
take us back wo will swear the faith, and we will fight for 
you against these liars if you will lead us.” 

“Ts that true, Umzilizi ?” 

“Tam Inkosi.|| I fought for the Great King and washed 
my spear when I was still a boy. I am an old man now, 
but I havo not learnt to lie yet. May I be beaten to death 
by women, and may the dogs eat mo if it is not the 
truth.” 


— 


++ D—d redneck ’—the usual expression employed by the lower 
class of Boers when speaking of Englishmen, 


+ Speak civilly, treat with. 


t One who hag ‘washed his spear,’’ and is allowed by the old Zulu 
laws to marry. 
§ Amabuna is the native term for Boers, 
“I am a obief by rank.” 


000 or 60,000 words, and how would 
He is giving us 


+ Ah 


“That will do. I believe you,” said the General. “ Now, 
Umizilizi, I will make peace with you, and your people 
shall be forgiven all that is past on these conditions. First, 
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you must bring all the arma 

that you havo and lay them 
; down here in camp. I may 

© makearegiment of your young 
- ymen afterwards, if they do 
‘ wisely. Next, you mustswear 
; for yourself and your people, 
and all the other Inkosis and 
Indunas must swear, too, that 
not a man shall cross the Nua- 
netzi or go south from any- 
m where without leavefrom me. 
, Lastly, you must give up to 
mine Makone, if he is with you, 
F and Chibi and all the witch 

- doctors, and smell out® all 
_,.. the Amabuna who have come 
' among you and brought you 
2 guns and set you on to fight, 

for these have done all 
the harm, and they must be punished.” 

“It is good, Bubese Mninimandhlat; the conditions aro 
light and goaerous, such as brave men may tako from a 
great chief. It shall be done.” 

“Very well, Umzilizi. I trust to your honour as 4 
Chief and a warrior to see it done honestly, and the 
sooner it is done the better, for you have kept us too long 
here already ; but mind, not one of the Amabuna must 
escape.” 

“The Amabuna are dogs and liars. 
I see them die.” 

There was no mistaking the savage sincerity with which 
the old Chief said this, and he was as good as his word, 
for as soon as the conference broke up he told his com- 
panions of the decision and they at once ran towards tho 
kopje from which the beaten rebels were now descending in 
crowds. They waved theirarms making signals tothem and 
shouting, and instantly every man who was within earshot, 
and who had weapons in his hands laid them down on the 
ground and stood stock still beaide them, while the search 
parties that had been sent up came down in long linos, 
clearing out the rocks and bushes yard by yard so carefully 
that scarcely a meerkat could have escaped. 

Then two Ma xims were turned on the prisoners, and they 
were told that if any attempted to escape, the little loud- 
speakers would begin to talk. Then Umzilizi and his fellow 
Indunas were told to range their men up in lines and “ smell 
out” those who were wanted, and this they did with a 
readiness that showed how glad they were to get off the 
penalty of rebellion so cheaply. 

Everything was done quite quietly and in order, save for 
one incident. One of the disguised Boers, knowing what 
was instore for him, took the chances of a bolt and ran for 
the open plain. He hadn’t gone thirty yards before half-a- 
dozen rifles flashed at once, and he sprang into the air anil 
dropped dead. 

The rest had shrift almost as short. Whon Umzilizi hal 
“smelt them out” they were tied up and had their faces 
washed with more expedition than ceremony. Then they 
wero stood up against a wall of rock at the side of tho 
kopje, with Mr. Potyieter in the midst of them, given 
fifteen minutes to prepare for death, and then shot, and as 
Trooper Jackson P. Bethell of the Khodesian Horse justly 
romarked, “the average of the human race was raised a bit 
by their execution.” 

The chief Makone, who had been responsible for the 
second rising in the North-east, and who had been proved 
guilty of several murders, Chibi, an ally in the first 
war who had turned traitor, the notorious and oft-slain 
M'‘Limo himself, and five of the so-called Indunas of thu 
Gods, who had ae 

reached the rebel- Ne ee 

ion in the first in- pone! : 

stance, with nearly | — 
a score of witch- « 
dcctora were strung 
up without further 
ceremony on the first 
trees that camo 
handy, and so ended 
the second and last 
Matabili war. 

After a brief but 
serious conference 
with Sir Richard 
Martin and the staff 
officers, the General 
decided to form a 4 
regiment 
thousand picked men © 
who had learned to 
shoot decently well, 
commanded by Umzilizi and three other Indunas who had 
taken the oath of loyalty, but split up into four companies, 
and actually under the command of white officers whc 
could speak their language, and, further, to each company 
twenty-five troopers were attachcd in case of accident. 

The four or five thousand who were left wero soundly 
lectured, and then sent off to find their way back to their 
respective kraals, thoroughly cowed, but not by any means 
sorry to be so well out of a bad business. 

Arms and a limited supply of ammunition were then 
served out to the others, whe were almost beside themselves 
with pride at being allowed to fight under the Mighty Lion, 
and burning with eagerness to at tho Boers, whom they 
firmly believed had broken faith with them, as in fact they 
had, and were coming to take their country. 

After this the camp was struck with all expedition. Sir 
Richard Martin struck out westward vii Laing’s Mine and 
the Iusest to Baluwayo, and the main force moved eastward 

© “Smell out ’—detect, bring to justice, : 
¢ “Mighty Lion.” 
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I shall laugh whea 
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like to receive over one shilling for ev 
best, and the result will appear shortly 


Don't miss it. 
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and landed under strong guards. Prize crews were placed 
on the captured vessels, which were at once thorouvhly 
overhauled. The Navarin, being found hopeless, was run 
into tho shallows to the south of the Bay, grounded, and 
blown up, after all her available guns and warlike store: 
had been taken out of her. 

The three otherships—that is to say the battleship Gangqant 
and the two cruisers Rurick and Rossia—were foun: to hw 
available for althost immediate service. Thanks to their 

rotective armour and the brevity of the engagement th. i: 
ws were practically uninjured and their cngines perfeci. 


“Gentlemen,” the Admiral went on, speaking even more 
seriously and impressively than before, “it is my 
duty to tell you that yesterday President Kriger 
tore up the Union Jack, at the annual independence 
gathering at Krigersdorp, and proclaimed, not only the 
abrogation of the London Convention, but also a war of 
conquest or extermination against Her Majesty's donrinions 
and subjects in South Africa. By now there are probably 
fifty thousand men in the field, and I necd not tell you what 
land forces we have to opposo them. Even granted that 
the Matabili question wero disposed of, I doubt if we could 
- once put 6,000 men properly armed into the field against 

em, 

“T have here a series of telegranis in duplicate; they aro 
all in cypher, but happily the key to the cypher was ina 
secret pocket in the despatch case which I discovered 
through the accident of having to cut it open. Trans- 
lation of the telegrams showed them to be in French. 
They contain the most exact information as to tho plans of 
the Transvaal Government, which, I need hardly say, is at 
the head of the conspiracy, the number of men, forts, guns, 
and amount of warliko stores, points to be attacked, and 
estimated strength—or rather weakness—of the loyal forces. 

“These appear to have been obtained in some quite 
unaccountable way by a Russian agent in Pretoria without 
the knowledge of the Transvaal Government. They aro 
evidently intended for the guidance of Russia in the case 
of her very probable intervention in the quarrel. 

“Now you will agree with me, gentlemen, that this is bad 
enough in all conscience, but I am sorry to say that there 
is even worse behind it, for in addition to these telegrams 
I have found despatches and memoranda which leave no 
doubt in my mind as to tho existence of a long-standing 
and most skilfully-managed intrigue, emanating in the 
first instance from Doctor Leyds, the State Secretary of the 
Transvaal, the object of which is nothing less than the 
prevention by all means, fair or foul, of the interference of 
the Imperial Government in tho protection of Her Majesty’s 
South African dominions from internal revolution or forcign 
attack—in other words, to leave South Africa and its loyal 
population at the mercy of an overwhelming force of 
revolutionists.” 

So far the assembled captains and commanders of the 
squadron had listened to the weighty words of the Admiral 
in silence. There had becn not a few visible signs of 
discontent and not a little fingering of sword-hilts, 
but, of course, no one had spoken. When, however, the 
Admiral at length paueed, as he did after the utterance of 
his last sentence, and looked round as though expecting 
some comment, the Captain of the Magnificent, who 
was the senior officer prezent, rose to his feet, and said ina 
tone of unmistakable indignation : 

“But surely, sir, you do not intend us to gather from 
that that the squadron will return to England ond leave 
our fellow-subjects in Africa to their fate?” 

“No, it is hardly as bad as that, my dear Barlow,” 
said the Admiral, smiling for the first time, “though I am 
glad to say at once that what you have just said indicates a 
spirit entirely in accord with my own, and, I believe, with 

t of every officer and man in the squadron.” 

An unmistakable murmur of acquiescence, which had 
somehow an angry sort of ring in it, told the Admiral that 
every man in the room was with him. He nodded in 
approval, and as the Captain of the Magnificent sat 
down he went on, addreesing him more particularly : 

“T was going to say that this discovery, unpleasant as it 
is, has done something towards explaining a clause in the 
sealed orders, which I confess I was completely at a loss to 
understand. By it I am direct2d, in case of what are 
rather ambiguously termed ‘unforescen eventualities’ to take 
measures in concert with Major-General Goodenough and 
Rear-Admiral Rawson at the Cape for assuming supreme 
naval command in South African waters, and co-operating 
with them in defence of the coast, and in the event of any 
unexpected developments to act absolutcly at my own 
discretion and without reference to orders from home, which 
might not reach mo in time to enable mo to act with 
the promptness that necessity might demand. 

“ Well, now, gentlemen, whatever those words may have 
been intended to mean, what I propose to meke them mean 
is just what they say. I take it that the necessity has 
arisen, and between ourselves I b2lieve wo were sent out 
here in the belief that it would arise. 

“Tt will, of course, be our first business to sce that, 
whatever success the revolutionists may have on land, 
neither supplies nor reinforcements shall reach them by 
sea, nor shall they have any communication whatever with 
the rest of the world, as I shall take possession of all cable- 
stations, and, if necessary, cut the cables. I shall press all 
the mail steamers into our service, and I am sure both the 
Union and the Castle lines will give us every assistance in 
their power. So far as I can prevent it, no news whatever 
shall reach Europe iy South Africa until this business 
is settled.” 

Here the Admiral paused for a moment, and with a smile 
on his clean-shaven lips and a meaning twinkle in his keen 
eyes, dropped his voice and went on: 

“And, gentlemen—strictly between onrselves, mind—I 
propose to take very good care that the cables shall not be 
capable of conveying any—well, I may perhaps say unac- 
ceptable— messages from home. I needn’t remind you 
how convenient Nelson found his blind eye at Copen- 

en. Wecould not have a more illustrious example to 
follow. We are on the spot, and should know best what 
todo. At any rate, we will know what is best. 

“In short, if matters at home have really come to such a 
deplorable pass that the Government finds iteelf unable, 
through political complications or diplomatic intrigues, to 
protect its African dominions and subjects, we, and those 
who remain loyal to the flag, will do it by ourselves or 
perish in the attempt.” 

While thig was happening in the Admiral’s room 
the flag-captain of the Majestic was carrying out his orders 
with equal promptness and resolution. The Russian 
prisoners of war were taken out of their ships, disarmed, 


over the hills to the eastward and down to the Pioneer 


For two days and nights they marched steadily on to the 
south, halting only now and then for a few hours, to rest 
man and beast, and then pushing on again, for every hour 
might be priceless. A few minutesafter sunrise on the morning 
of the third day Captain Jessel-Coope, chief of tho scouts, 
who was riding on with some of his men two or three miles 
ahead of the column, which was now about eight miles 
from the boat ferry over the Umzingwani, saw a cloud of 
dust down the road. His glasses went up and his men’s 
rifles were at the ready in an instant. 

A few moments later he saw a mounted figure in the 
midst of the dust-clouds. He threw up his hand and said: 

“It’s all right, boys; you don’t want to shoot. It’s o 
woman. Great Scotland Yard, how she’s coming! This 
means something bad, I’m afraid.” 

They put spurs to their horses and galloped on to meet 
the new-comer. Within ten yards of them she pulled u 
her labouring, panting horse, and as the scouts follow 
suit they saw, not a little to their surprise, that the 
“ woman” was a slim built girl of about sixteen, with a face 
that would have been almost beautiful but for its ghastly 
pallor, with long, bright brown hair streaming over her 
shoulders from under the old felt hat that she had dragged 
down over her brows, and two big brown eyes that were 
staring blankly out from under the flapping brim. 

“Do you belong to General Carrington’s men? The 
kaffirs told us you were coming,” she gasped in a thick, 
husky voice that must. have been very unlike her own, 
holding hard to the pommel of her saddle, and yet swaying 
unsteadily in it. 

“Yes, we do,” replied Captain Coope. “The main 
column is about three miles behind. What's the matter, 
miss? I’m afraid you’re bringing bad news.” 

“Yes,” she said in a voice that was almost a gasp “It 
couldn’t be worse. The Boers are all round Puri. 
More than a thousand of them have gone on to Buluwayo 
with some cannons, There are hundreds more waiting for 
you among the kopjes between the Sigabi and Selindila, 
and I believe they've got a machine gun_ with 
them. They’ve burnt out our homestead: and killed father 
and mother and both my brothers, and I've ridden all 
a acroas country to tell_—” 

e last word ended in a long sigh, the girl’s eyelids 
dropped, and she swayed backowants in her saddle and fell 
senseless into the arms of one of the scouts who had ranged 
his horse up alongside hers just in time to save her from 
falling to the ground. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Bap News From Home. 

Never since the days of Rodney and Nelson had a 
British Admiral had such grave news to communicate to 
his subordinates as that which the captains and senior 
commanders of the British squadron in Delagoa Bay mct 
in Admiral Dale’s room on board the Majestic to hear. 

As they were ushered in they saw him seated at his table 
with the contents of Mr. Michael Ostroff’s despatch-case 


hundred and fifty men of the 2nd Leicestershire Regent, 
under the command of Captain W. Pearson, bound for Beira, 
but stopped here by telegraph, and the two big six thousin-!- 
ton Bucknall liners, Johannesburg and Fort Salisbury. 

The moment that the news of the war spread amen. 
them every English, Irish, and Scotch officer, sailur, 
engineer, and stoker on board of them volunteered ter 
service to a man, and when it began to leak out that there 
was going tobe a spico of privatecring in the business, they 
were for going over the side at once and getting to work on 
board the captured Russian ships. 

It happened also that there were four large Cienucn 
steamers—the German East-African mail boat Kanzler, andl 
three big cargo boats loaded with guns, ammunition, and 
other stores for the Transvaal—and it was not very long 
before their captains received polite intimations to stop 
unloading instanter under penalty of being sunk where they 
lay. 

Meanwhile, too. a strong force of marines had landed andl 
took over possession of the quays, telegraph offices, sign:l- 
stations, and railway terminus, under strict orders to permit 
no communications of any sort to take place between the 
town and the interior, and the natives, enemies of th: 
Dutch to a man, as all South African natives are, were teld 
that the Great White Queen had.declared war upon th: 
Boers, and was coming to take the country back. 

This stroke of diplomacy not only placed a small army 
of excellent spies at the disposal of the British Adimir:l, 
but further, when combined with the promise of prompt 
and liberal pay, gave him a very large supply of just the 
kind of labour that was wanted to put his plans into speedy 
execution. 

It was getting on for two o’clock [n the afternoon when 
the Council of War on board the Majestic was interrupte! 
by the ringirg of the Admiral’s telephone. He went to 1, 
listened for a moment, and said: 

“Yes, by al! means, send it here.” 

A minute or two later there was a Enock at the der. 
When it was opened Lieutenant Ferris camo in with a 
folded papor in his hand. He went up to the table, salutes, 
and handed the paper to the Admiral, saying : 

“I thought I had better bring this myself, sir.” 

As the Admiral took it he looked up at the Lieutenant 
and said with a smile: a 

“1m very sorry that we had to deprive you of that Hite 
run jn the Throsh ¥, Ferris, but, never mind, there Hohe 

lenty of fun for you yrt. 
ow what’s this?” 

He had opened the pap" 
meanwhile, and as he look! 
at its contenis the smil- 

¥ died instantly from his lip-. 
‘) > Lieutenant Ferris salut | 


man who knows that he was speaking words which might 
find their echoes in the future history of the world. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “as you may imagine, I have 
called you together to discuss a matter of the gravest 
importance, not only to ourselves and the squadron under 
my command, but also to the British dominions in South 
Africa, and possibly to the Empire itself. 

“You know already that we were despatched in some- 
what of a hurry under sealed orders for the south, and, as 
you learnt at sea last night, those orders were to the effect 
that we were first to take possession of Delagon Bay and, if 
neceseary, enforce the treaty of purchase concluded between 
the British and Portuguese governments, and then to hold 
ourselves in readiness to co-operate with the land forccs in 
South Africa in the event of trouble in the Transvaal, which 
there is not much need for me to tell you has been antici- 
pated for some time at headquarters. 

“This morning, thanks to intelligence telegraphed down 
the coast, we were able to concentrate here in time to 
anticipate the seizure of the port by a German squadron, 
which I expect hourly, and to capture a Russian squadron 
for whose presence here I was, until an hour ago, unable to 
account. 

“Most fortunately, however, when the Thrasher captured 
the Sokol, Lieutenant Stevens took prisoner a civilian in 
whose possession these papers were found, and they go far 
towards explaining the presence of the Euasians here, and 
also tow: laying bare an almost world-wide international 
conspiracy—for I can really call it nothing elsee—the 
Barats of igh ie brokered the severance 4 e whole of 

rica from the » preparatory, I su » toa 

neral scramble for the plunder. But what is o! Hp aacet 
immediate importance is the ing revelation that the 
fe about the state of affairs ac existing in Sout 

TiCh, oa 


in and = disap- 
peared, and as the 
door closed behi:d 
him the Admiral 
looked up and sail 
very scriously : 

“Gentlemen, the 
worst has come to 
: Wij the worst, and ve 

¥ have got to make the 
M! best out of it. Listen 
4\ to this: 

«< From Secretary 
of State for War 
to Admiral Com- 
manding British Squadron, Delagoa. (Begins) Yor! 
sealed orders confirmed in all particulars. Interpret - 
clause literally. Diplomatic complications in Europe prec mde 
sending of further forces at present. Those in Aprica _ 
disposal of yourself and Goodenough, with whom you wi ; a 
absolutely at your own discretion and with full power to. 
what necessity may demand. No further orders. (isd) 

“No, and I'll take very good care that no further or i 
do reach me or anybody else,” eaid the Admiral as he es 
the paper down on the table and atruck it a sharp TAP “! 


his knuckles, . 
(To be continued.) 
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FICTION. 


THE SUMMER ARM. 


As oft as the summer comes around, 
I view with much alarm 
A certain mystic malady, 
That settles in my arm; 
It doesn’t burn, or pain, or ache, 
Or feel rheumatic thrills, 
And yet with keen anxiety, 
My mind it always fills. 


While sitting in a boat or cab, 
Upon the view intent, 
I'm shocked to find the way my poor 
Afflicted arm is bent— 
As soon as I’m not looking, or 
My thoughts are called away, 
Around the seat that’s next to me 
That arm begins to stray. 


You see how troublesome it is 
To have an arm like mine, 

That just as soon as summer comes 
Begins to bend and twine; 

I think I'll have to go away, 
And tearch from east to west, 

Till I have found some small waist-place, 
Where my poor arm can rest. 


ef oo 
They Eloped Safely.—“ Come," said the hero; 


“lotus fly.’ 

Looping the train of her white satin dress over her 
arm the heroine hastened with him. The lights of the 
great city behind them were reflected coldly in the still 
water of the river. As they approuched the bridge the 
heroine stumbled. She had run nearly thirty feet, and 
was quite exhausted. Still she would have pushed on. 

s there is no haste,” said the hero. 

“No haste!” she exclaimed. “ At any moment he 
mity come up with us.” 

“You forget,” said the hero, “ that this play is aid in 
the present, day. He must pursue us on his bicycle, 
“e ha !—I have sent the machine to the repair 
shop. 

The heroine paused. 


Won't hire a cab? 
thing of that sort?” 
“ How strangel 


the tears rained down her face. 
padist tenderly. 


it?” 
“‘No, none of them,” flashed 


ask why—why am I so utterly 


ou are mistaken. 


to get a mouthful. 
“Tf I could only believe 
doubtingly. 
“On my honour.” 
“Then I am happy. 


to the eyes, und she went out 

fragrance, and rare beauty. 
And the philosopher turned 

was Eve's maiden name ?” 


His SuMMER 


of that kind,” murmured the red, 


“Something about presents? 
Plays pool for drinks? 


you mistake him! 
wrong him!” and the sweet eyes looked tender reproach. 
“ You don’t know Frank or you wouldn't say so. What 
I want to ask is—is—oh, why am I so wretched?” and 


“Maybe he's growing a beard?” said the encyclo- 
: “Perhaps he parts his hair in the 
middle? Possibly he belongs to a bicycle club; is that 


wouldn't care, You shan't abuse him. 


“What is the matter with him, then?” jerked out 
the philosopher. ‘How has he made you miserable? 
What has he done? What do you want of me?” 

“TI want to know why—why—he gets up—after every 
act—and goes—out of the theatre? I know he's got— 
another girl—and he goes—to see—her.” 

My dear,” said the philosopher solemnly, raising her 
up, and putting bis arms round her waist. 
I have known Frank for years, and 

e has no love for anyone but 
something. Frank is fond of fresh air, and he goes out 
Trust me, that is all." 


If that is all I am content, but 
I thought some designing girl had attracted him.” 
The red roses had come back, and the sapphire flash 


ff oe 


Views of seashore, field and mountain, 
Lure me like a beauteous dream ; 

Thoughts of ocean, lake and fountain 
Witch me with enticing yleam. 

But I count my cash in pocket. 
And my fancies I must yuard ; 

For ’twill only buy a banmock 


en ne ee 
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FACTS, 


In Italy there are more theatres in proportion to 
population than in any other country. 

THE cellar of the Bank of France resembles a large 
warehouse. Silver coin is stored there in 800 large 
barrels. 

Sunpays and fixed holidays excepted, £20,000 worth 
of fish are daily dragged out of the sea by the fishermen 
of this country. 

STRANGE to say, the bicycle now forms no inconsider- 
able portion of the miscellaneous supplies forwarded to 
the missionaries abroad. 

It is noted that the women of the royal families of 
Europe are, on the average, much stronger, mentally 
and physically, than the men. 

THE city of Mexico has the highest death rate of any 
town in the civilised world—forty per thousand. This 
is attributed to its defective drainaye. 

Russa will preserve the characteristic native songs 
of the country from oblivion by establishing ‘ Professor- 
ships of fulk-music,” in the leading Universities. 

Ir the armies of Europe should march at an eight- 
mile guit. five abreast, fifteen inches apart, it would 
require nine and a half daya for them to pass a given 
point. 

BarELY 52 per cent. of the householders of London 
take a morning newspaper, 69 per cent. take either a 
morning or evening newspaper, and 31 per cent. pur- 
chase neither. 

A NEW method of stopping hicconghs is said to have 
been accidentally discovered in a French hospital. It 
consists in thrusting the tongue out of the mouth and 
holding it thus for a short time. 

THE children of the Ainos,a people living in Northern 
Japan, do not receive their name until they are five 

eirs old. It is the father who then chooses the name 

ry which the child is afterwards called. 

Ir is certuin that the elephant, the rbinoceros, the 
bear, the hyena, and other wild animals were at one 
time common in England. Several bones of these 
animals have been found in Kent's Cavern, about uw 
mile from Torquay. 

THE largest kite ever made in this country was one 
owned by Mr. George Pocock, of Bristol (grandfather 
of W. G. Grace), for the purpose of drawing a carriage 


desolate ? " and the sobs 


Mukes you walk? 
Some- 


How cruelly you 


the angel. “If he did I 
I came here to 
hopeless" 


* My dear, 


ou. Let me tell you 


that,” she murmured 


ua dream of lovely colour, 


to the question: “ What 


OUTING. 


“We have then several weeks to escape in,” she Just to swing in my back yard. along the roads. It was 12ft. by 15ft., and proved tle 
replied. feasibility of such a mode of conveyance. 
And again the dark river which had witnessed so ——— 


es such scenes trembled to the words: 
“Foiled! Foiled! Foiled!” 
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A Conscientious Hen.—Speaking about chickens, 
a farmer said the other day : 

“Tdon't want to boast, but I do think we have got 
the knowingest hens in the world. I have a flock all 
Mack. It is a theory of mine that black hens lay better 
than those of any other colour. One day I found a hen 
in my flock with a few white feathers in her tail. I 
called my man and told him to catch and kill her. ‘ You 
cannot rely on the laying capabilities of a hen with 
white feathers,’ I said. 

“The hen gave me a sorrowful look, but did not say a 
word. The next morning the man told me that he could 
not find her. A month or two later I opened a pile of 


school ?” 


expenses ’ early in April, mean 
church this month.” 


and I think you're as mean us 


Visitor: “ Well, Toumy, how are you getting on at 


Tommy (aged eight): “ First-rate. I ain't doing as 
well us some of the other boys, 
my head, but I have to put my feet against the wall. I 
want to do it without being near the wall at all.” 
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Mr. Briwuvs (looking over 
account): “Maria, what does this item for ‘church 


of paying ont any such sum for the support of the 


Miss Billus: “That was what my Easter bonnet cost, 


In Switzerland, from the smallest village it is now 
possible to telephone to any p'ace in the country at a 
fee from one penny to fourpence for the most distant 
points, on instruments on which one can hear with 
perfect distinctness, and which are kept in thorough 
repair. 

Dew is a great respecter of certain colours. To prove 
this, take pieces of glass or board and puint them red, 
yellow, green, and black. Expose them at night, and 
you will find that the yellow will be covered with 
moisture, and the green will be damp, but that the 
red and black will be left perfectly dry. 

Tue Westminster clock, “ Big Ben,” reports itself 
each day automatically at Greenwich, where a record is 
kept of its accuracy. During 1893 its error exceeded 
four seconds on five days. On 7Y per cent. of the days 
of observation the error was under two seconds, and on 


though. I can stand on 


the household expense 


P I have no recollection 


you can be!” 


tatocs I had stored in the cellar, and found a big 
iollow space in the centre of them. There was a 
bunch of black feathers in the gap, with three white 
ones standing up in a defiant sort of way. Behind the 
eathers were sixty eggs. I recognised at once that it 
¥as the work of the missing hen. The sensitive creature 
hal stowed herself away and worn herself out laying 
€gys to prove that the theory was a mistaken one.” 
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She Wanted to Know.— Are you the gentle- 
a who answers the questions sent to this 
a rr?” 
The voice was filled with music, and as the bent and 
Brey philosopher who officiates as encyclopedia for the 
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THREE DAYS IN PARIS for 


appear below, have led 


toria, travelling vid Newhaven and 


Breakfust, dinner, and be 


Peres Monday night, and arriving in London on Tuesday morning. 
institution looked u , his eyes were blinded. A flash of ‘TW tourists will travel third class by rail; t! 108e who 
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lovela_he,” he said, wonderiag what such superlative 
oveliness could want with him. 

May—I ask you—a question?” inquired the voice, 
i us utiful head bowed and the long lashes swept 


the flowerg ° 
the moixe rt her cheek and lay as lightly as dew across 


that could be desired. 


and inclosing the necessary amount 


"Certainly—anything. What can I do for you?” ANOTHER ITINERARY. 
It is about Frank—my Frank,” she faltered. “TI SpEciaL arrangements have been made with Messre. Thos, 
ee 4 t toaek you about him. Oh! why does he treat me | Cook and Son for another attractive tour 


and the sweet face tarned upwards towards the 


staggered philosopher, wet with tears and imploring 


onsolation, Antwerp to Brussels. 


‘Is it—ig 3 A the scene of the battle of Waterloo. . 
—is it a matter of ice cream, or oysters, Or| Passengers will travel third class by train and second by 
something of that sort?” steamer. Breakfast will be provided at Antwerp on arrival, and 
” a a Oh, no! I have plenty of those, but why a days a“ a par igecomtecaiie a hei wot pee ees 
8 he i ose who wish to stay at any particnlar ssr8, 
: Romaine prod “4 busi P Cook's firat-class list can dq so at an additional cost of 10s, 
| Bougr ng about theatres P Concert jusiness All applications for tickets must be made to this office, stating 
ouquets the matter P” asked the philosopher, ending | the date for which they are vbguived. and inclosing £2 in postal 


18 interrogation with 


eome respectful French. 


orders, 


How long would it take you to write 50,000 or 60,000 words, 
PEAL you mn This is what Mr. Rudyard Kipling is getting. 


TO BRUSSELS AND WATERLOO for £2 0s. 0d. 


Tne great success of our trips to Brussels, of which particulirs 
us to enter into arrangements with 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son for an alternative tour to Paris. 
Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Vic- 


willarrive there on Saturday morning. 
will be 
Sunday, and breakfast and dinner on 


railway and hotel on arrival and at departure from Paris. . 
The aceommodution provided will be found to leave nothing 

All applications for ticseta must be 

made to this office, stating the dute for which they are required, 


P.W. This tour will occupy three days. d 
(say) on Friday night, the tourists will travel by Harwich and 
From here an excursion will be madé to 


He is giving us his best, 


rote ? ” 
MAGAZINE in the form of a new story of adventure, entitled ‘Captains Courage)us. 


21 per cent. of the days the clock was right within 
half a second. 

A Hatt of Honour has been established in the Val 
de Grace Hospital in Paris, where the names of French 
medical men who have died in the performance of their 
duty are inscribed on marble tablets. A list of 148 
doctors and forty-five apothecaries has just been placed 
on its walls, all of whom perished in the yellow fever 
epidemic in San Domingo and Guadalupe in 1801-1803, 


A COMPARATIVE anatomist says that the little toe has 
got to go, that it is a useless appendage, already showing 
signs of degeneration or withering away. It is proved 
that the horse, in the course of several centuries, has 
dropped four toes and now travels on one, and some 
think that man's pedal extremities are bound to follow 
a similar line of evolution. In the horse it is the middle 
digit which bas survived as the fittest. In man it will be 
the first or greut toe. 


Do not revile the bow-legsed man, for he plays an 
important part in the world. It is estimated that 40 
per cent. of mankind are bow-legged, so, numerically, 
this class is entitled to great respect. Bow legs invari- 
ably accompany a robust physique ; we find them one of 
the conspicuous features of athletes. Comedians are 
almost = ee bow-legged. Of the bow-legged geniuses 
to which humanity points with pride the most illustrious 
examples are Cesar, Horace, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Schopenhauer, and Cavour, the celebrated Italian states- 
man. 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE TOO MEAN TO 
LIVE. 


By a CoRRESPONDENT. 


I am not referring to stingy people, such as the 
miller’s wife, who would split a straw for breakfast, and 
skin a flint for dinner ; nor to the rich Jew who scraped 
sufficient fallen grease off his carpets in the couree of a 

ear to make an extra candle. at kind of meanness 
is deplorable, and under a searching diagnosis must be 
pronounced a mental disease. It is the individual of 
negative or passive meanness, who “gets one’s dander 

Zz. ‘5 


You meet these despicable characters everywhere, 
and every laudable effort to lighten the lot of suffering 
humanity, every attempt to improve upon the not 
altogether perfect status quo comes under the sulesnig 
scorn of their upturned noses, or the chilling douche o 
their cynical criticism. 

A lot of these warped individuals are now going 
about pouring contempt and cold water on Pearson's 
FresH Arg Funp, which, during the last four years, 
for a cost of £9,099 138. 10d., has given 228,965 slum 
children a day’s frolic in the woods and fields, and two 
good meals apiece as well. I have lately been told by 
some of these carping wretches that the scheme is too 
indiscriminate to merit their financial support ; it is too 
open-handed ; in the provincial towns it is a waste of 
money; after all, its effects are only transitory; it is 
only one drop of pleasure in the ocean of misery, etc., 
ete. 

But, for Heaven’s sake, if it is only one drop of joy 
in the sea of sorrow, let us put that drop there! If it 
is only one ray of sunshine in a darkened life, one day’s 
gleam of something better than the horror of the slums, 
let us try to send that ray to t that gleam. 
Supposing no one had ever tried to distil some drops of 
pleasure into the Marah waters of life, how many 
fathoms deep under the ocean of misery would we all be 
to-day ? 

“In the provincial towns it is a waste of money. 
Poverty is not so keen. The country is more accessible.” 
People who can talk like this are too mean to live. It 
is hearing this that has roused my ire and impelled me 
to put pen to paper on behalf of the thousands of 
provincial waifs whose very existence is a disgrace to 
our country. 

No need for fresh air! Go to Manchester and spend 
but half-an-hour in reeking Ancoats; take an afternoon 
stroll through grimy Hunslet, where the Leeds poor 
“live”; pay only one visit to the filthy dens and holes 
of Liverpool; come with me to Sheffield, and let me show 
you how the children live in the smoky, smutty, dismai 
erofts—in Cropper Street and Love e—and surely 
that would shake the icy seeptioiarn out of you. 

The thought of these children is enough to make one 
a confirmed imist. Not a stone’s throw from where 
I write, I have seen little girls, under siw years of age, 
dragging half-hundredweights of coal, in heavy waggons, 
upa ce and filthy street. 

And the streets are narrow and ill-paved, and the 
houses are black with smoke, and the air is full of 
floating grime and redolent of bone-dust and whale-oil, 
mara aromas not numbered among “the spices of 

ylon.” 

And this I tell you is not a strange sight to me, nor 
confined to one street. It is enacted in a score of lanes 
and alleys in this city, and some of us have seen it, and 
like and worse things, day 8 day, until we have grown 
insensible to the terrible pathos of it all. 

Perhaps I grow too warm. Perhaps these criticisms 
were not illmeant. Perhaps there is a grain of truth in 
them. A day's fresh air is very little after all. But 
however little it is, it is something we can give. It is a 
work of love each one of us can help in, here and now. 

Let me appeal to you who have not yet contributed to 
the F.A.F.—whose lethargy, we will charitably suppose, 
springs more from want of thought than want of heart 
—let me appeal to you on belialf of the waifs and strays 
of the slums. Especially let me appeal to you for some 
brightening of the lives, some raising of the hopes of 
thebe little girls and boys whoce very vitals are being 
dragged out of place in the hard labour of the gatters of 
our northern towns. 

It only costs ninepence to send a whole child into the 
country for a whole day's oxygen and freedom, with two 
thoroughly substantial meals thrown in. 

Come now. Only ninepence. We can all afford that— 
those of us who are not too mean to live. 
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Prisoner : “I hope your worship will be lenient with 
me, for I am a poet.’ 

Magistrate: ‘“‘ H’m—ever publish any poems.” 

Prisoner: “ Oh, yes; lots of ’em.” 

Magistrate : “ Six months.” 


——> §——— 


EXPERIENCED Puysictan: “If you wrote this 

rescription you had better give up medicine, and go 

th some ~~, strgecerg = wh ' 

. Squiller (just got hi FS a what's the 

‘iethar - 

Experienced Physician: “ What's wrong! Why, the 
thing is positively legible?” 
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STOCKINGS OF ROYALTY. 


Propasiy the most fastidious woman in Euro 
about her stockings is the Princess of Wales. She 
generally wears lace ones of cobwebby fineness, which 
cost her from seven to nine guineas 2 pair. She often 
uses black or white-ribbed hand-woven silk stockings, 
however, which are very soft and comfortable. 

For country wear the young princesses don those of 
soft, black spun silk, which are warm and delightful to 
walk in. For more dressy occasions they wear 
stockings of embroidered silk of various shades. 

The Empress of Russia wears English hose, and is 
said to have recently ordered a large supply of the 
softest black angola stockings, fine as Indian cashmere, 
with the sheen of black silk, all hand spun, and finished 
with white toes. 

At the same time the Tsar ordered several dozen pairs 
of black angola and tan socks, strong and elastic, for 
walking, and a quantity of bicycle hose, which, it is 
interesting to note, are in patterns of lively colours. 


ee 


WHERE TELEGRAPHY IS 
DIFFICULT, 


ALL the principal cities of China are now connected 
with one another, and with Peking, the capital, by 
telegraph. It seems, however, that telegrapbing in that 
country is a laborious and an expensive process, and 
the lines are a charge upon the State Treasury, instead 
of a source of revenue. 

As the Chinese have no alpbabet—their literary 
characters, numbering many thousands, being partly 
ideographic, and partly phonctic—it is impossible to 
invent telegraph signals that would cover the written 
language. A cypher system therefore had to be adopted. 
The sender of the message need not bother himself 
about its meaning. He may telegraph all day without 
the slightest idea of the information he is sending, for 
he transmits only numerals. 

It is very different with the receiver, however. He 
has a code dictionary at his elbow, and after each 
message is received he must translate it, writing cach 
literary character in place of the numeral that stands 
for it. Only about aneighth of the words in the written 
language appear in the code, but there are enough of 
them for all practical purposes. 
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NEVER JUMP AT CONCLUSIONS. 


HE was anything rather than handsome, but he had 
unexpectedly fallen heir to a lot of money. She was a 
sweet girl, and her mirror told her that if her face was 
her fortune she was something of an heiress. 
They met accidently late one afternoon, and he walked 
home with her. 
“Do come in,” she said. “I see they have not lighted 
the gas in the drawing-room yet, but that doesn’t matter ; 
we can have a cosy chat, quite like old times.” 
“Well, if you wish it, I will come in.” 
“ Of course I wish it. I haven't seen you for ages, and 
we used to be such good friends until——” 
“ Until you never had time to accept my invitations.” 
“TI was completing ny education, you know, and my 
lessons kept me so busy.” 
“But you were out when I called.” 
“Yes—er—the doctor ordered plenty of exercise in 
the open air.” 
“ But you didn’t see me in the street.” 
“No, 1 suppose not. The fact is that so much study 
made me awfully near-sighted.” 
“H'm. You know that my uncle died recently? ” 
“T think I heard something about it. How sad!” 
“ Very—for him.” 
“ By-the-way, do you remember the tintype we had 
together one day?” 
“ Of course Ido. What a jolly time we had.” 
“ Hadn't we? I've always kept it on my writing-desk.” 
“Really? Then you have sometimes thought of me? 
How I have so ag i i 
“Indeed you have. 1 used often to—well never mind 
about that.” 
“Well, you see, you treated me go coolly that——” 
“Oh, a girl has often to conceal her feelings—thag is, 
I—I have taken great pleasure in that old picture. I 
was showing it to Brother Charley only the other day.” 
“Do you know, I'd like to see it for old times’ sake.” 
“You shall. There comes Charley now—I’ll ask him 
to get it for me. Charley, here is Mr. ——” 
“No need to tell me who it is. I know that voice. 
Glad to see you, old man.” 
“Charley, won’t you run upstairs and get me that 
picture of Mr. Wills and myself? I was showing it to 
you the other day. You remember which one it was, do 
von Don tI ? Y¥ d h 
‘Don’ ou said yoa had just fished it 

a lot of old rubbish—— J m “ 
ae intended to make use of it now that his 

had left him a fortune.” =“ 

“Charley, you must——” 

__ “* Beauty and the Beast,’ was written on the back of 
it, ha, ha! By-the-way, that is Bob Marigold in here 
with you, isn’t itP I can’t see his face.” 

But the silence that had fallen in that room was like 
that of the grave. 


ard Kipling’ new story of adventure, entitled “ Captains Courageous,” will commence 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 5, 1898. 


NEW AND STRANGE, 


A GEEMAN patent has been taken out for tl 
tion of an imitation of hard rubber out of a 


AN American has invented an improved carviny for 
the guard of which serves as a rest when the rie a 
down, and also provides a knife sharpener. , 


CHEEK pads for improving the contour of the fica 
cost five guineas a pair in Paris, They are made ut 
corallite, and have to be moulded with great care. 


THE interesting though not commercially important 
feat of obtaining electricity from the light of the stirs 
has been accomplished by Professor Minchin. By a 
telescope of the observatory at Westmeath, Irelin.d 
the rays from the planet Venus were concentrated upon 
a delicate photo electric cell, when a measurable enrrent 
is excited. 


A MACHINE has been designed for affixing stamps t» 
letters and circulars with extraordinary rapidity. The 
motions of detaching, damping, and fixing are all per. 
formed by one revolution of a small wheel attached to 
the machine. From 4,090 to 5,000 letters an hour ean 
be stamped, and the machine will register the numberof 
letters thus treated. 


V-SHAPED contrivances to be placed on the front of 
engines of fast express trains in America are the litest 
scheme to get more speed by overcoming much of the 
natural resistance of the air to the front of the locomotive. 
The plough extends from a few inches above the track 
to the top of the smoke-stack, the sharp edge, of cour-, 
in front. “Shovelling fog” is a common expression 
among railway men, but ploughing wind is a uew thins 
in railway agriculture. 

THERE is an invention for finding the wounded on the 
battlefield. It contists of a telescopic, tubular pole, 
about twenty-five yards long when fully extended, with 
a gas or kerosene or electric light at the top. It is mide 
of aluminium, and is kept steady by three or four thin 
wire cords, a large white reflector Rites placed above 
the light. This lights up a large area of the 
ground most effectively, and in a manner much more 
serviceable than that of an ordinary search light. 


Tue “celerette,” which was invented by Baron ven 
Drais in 1818, has now been re-introduced with a flourish 
of trumpets. It is, in fact, a bicycle made of wood and 
consisting simply of two wheels, a saddle, and a dandle. 
The rider runs along the road while seated. As he 
mounts the saddle he gives a few vigorous kicks and then 
“coasts ” so long as the momentum lasts. Then he strikes 
out again. With pneumatic tyres the machine travels 
almost as fast as an ordinary bicycle. It costs moreover 
comparatively a small sum. 


AN electric device has been brought out for use in 
boxing, and is described as a registering armour for 
boxers. This device is a simple arrangement of brits. 
which are strapped over the face and about the Iudy. 
These straps contain electric push-buttons fixed «it 
certain points, which are connected by wires toa resi-ter 
apparatus. In this way the practice of boxing can he 
reduced to a very scientific basis, and every it scomd 
when a point ismade. The belts and buttons, of course, 
are cushioned, so that no blow can harm the body. and 
thus the practice of boxing has many unpleasant features 
eliminated therefrom. 


Wuar to do with a cigar when it is not wintol 
between the lips and when the hands are engased is it 
roblem which only Cinquevalli, the juggler, has solved, 
He drops it, catches it on his toe, spins it wp into the 
air, and balances it on his nose until he feels inclined 
for another whiff. Atthe best, however, this is ruther = 
roundabout way of settling the matter, and the “ Stiletto 
cigar-holder answera the same purpose admired! y. Ny 
a ring, which may be slipped on any finger, there is 
fastened a neat “catch ” for the cigar, and the smoker 
has thus free use of his hands to write letters, «uile 
horse or bicycle, turn the pages of a book, play carts © 
golf, or hunt for things in the dark. 


Ir some statistical fiend were bold enough to attem: 
to work out the strength exerted by Jxthics ae 
endeavouring to wriggle out of their perambulators wn"! 
chairs, they would, I am certain, discover that the fares 
thus generated was capable of driving half the people ct 
the world—mad. Mr. Eras has placed before ne * 
simple device by which children may be prevented be 
falling out of fein seats. This consists of a leat , + 
belt, which is passed round the body of the ell, Hine 
attached to the sides of the perambulator, ete... '') t 
conple of straps, one on either side. On receijt 4 
a P.O. for one shilling and ninepence the manufac rs, 
Messrs. Harbord and Poole, will forward a sample to 
any address. 
ea 

Under the above heading we publish accounts of we aa? 
curious inventions and discoveries, Should any nee 
something exceptional of the kind which they rvould ae i 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very 9 te . 
they will make this the medium for doing 50. No chote's 
whatever is made. ; 

If any reader of Pearnson’s WEEKLY wishes to commun 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him wr 
the editor of this paper, marking the envelope PATENT. . 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known Eawint Z 
with patents, who will put himself in communication wilh | 
sender. 
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ng is receiving over one shilling for every word this story contains, which is the highest price ever pald to 
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WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 5, 1896. 
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HOW TO GET COOL WATER. 


Tne Mexicans do not use ice, but, nevertheless, there 
is no other country in the world than Mexico where a 
man can get such a sweet und at the sume time cool 
gl:ss of water. The water jars are made of porous pottery. 
which allows the water to ooze through the material of 
th» tanks, and the evaporation keeps it always cold. 

It is not cold like iced water, but it is all the better 
on that account, as a man can drink twice as much and 
never feel in the least injured, no matter how large his 
draughts. 3 

Australian ranchmen frequently put water into skin 
bottles, which they suspend from the verandah, and the 
air swaying the skins backwards and forwards cvols the 
water and renders it more palatable. 


OO i 
SENSIBLE DUELLING, 


TitERE is a comical story told of two Americans who 
settled a quarrel in a fashion which would have made 
the hair of a Parisian fencing-master bristle with horror, 
but which, nevertheless, had an inspiration of common. 
sense in it. 

They were both in love with the same lady, and it 
hecame necessary to their feelings that they should fight 
for possession of her. One of the two must clearly be 
out of the way. Yet why should they kill each other? 
They bore each other no malice; each would be glid 
that his rival should enjoy some other fair one. 
They only insisted upon being left in sole possession of 
the lady indispute. The question resolved itself into a 
simple issue—which was the better shot ¥ 

And they determined to settle the question by shoot- 
in not at each other but at a tree. The tree was shot 
at; the inferior marksman perforce admitted that he 
would have been annihilated by his rival, and agreed to 
vanish, not by giving up the ghost, ut by leaving the 
conutry. Here were ull the results of a duel obtained 
without its mock heroics, and without more tragedy 
thin belongs to all renunciation. 


Se pce 
BORROWED PLUMES AT BIRD 
SHOWS. 


BirD-FAKING has been brought to perfection, indeed, 
when expert judges are unable to detect where imposition 
levins. A great deal of humbug is permitted to escape 
unrevealed at many of the best shows. Of prizes, a 
handsome cinnamon-coloured linnet received a lion's 
share, and the elegant bird was widely acknowledged a 
formidable rival, Nobody suspected foul play. The 
sonzster had passed through many experienced hands 
and invariably came off with flying colours. It possessed 
almost as many first and second honours as feathers in 
its pinions, and its perfect shape was the envy of the 
local fanciers. 

But eventually a vigilant judge had his suspicions 
aroused, and the rumour escaped that the darling of the 
aviary was artistically doctored. Its form was believed 
to le Nature’s own moulding, but the exquisite tint 
which hitherto had been the charm par excellence was 
decreed to be the work of a cunning dye. The secret 
out, the owner made a plain statement, and the dye 
went the rounds of inspection. It was a blonde prepa- 
ration for the human hair, but the fancier had discovered 
that its virtues were not limited to the beautifying of 
lnary locks, The judge was a ’cute fellow. He observed 
that Le had noticed a resemblance between the hair of 
the fancier and the feathers of the bird, after which 
toe of the latter were put to careful analysis. 

A snow-white Bantam cock was at one time a con- 
§ucuous prizeewinner at some of the north country 
shows. Its points were, according to the rules of the 
show-run, as near perfection as could be obtained. This 
ideal in white brought its lucky owner many substantial 
trophies, and it was his proud boast that the superb 
creature paid the expenses of his poultry-yard, which, 
with its numerous houses and runs, was somewhat 
expensive, 

The customary fall awaited his pride. Somebody 
discovered that the tail-feathers betrayed not the 
elusticity characteristic of this appendage. Examina- 
tion published the fact that their brittleness was due 
to some bleaching preparation or chemical. The perfect 
bird had an imperfect plume, and the yellow shades 
on the large feathers had been bleached to tL@pproved 
stale of whiteness. After this discovery the fowl was 
aged banished to the remoteness of a back- 
i and the owners’ name was cancelled from the 

st of exhibitors, 

Worthy of a better object was the exceeding care 
bestowed on the head and neck of a mallard. This 
drake was a worthy specimen of his class, but his 
possessor deemed the feathers of head and throat 
to lack the metallic lustre which imparts a beauty so 
striking to the flawless bird In this case a luminous 
Paint of extravagant composition was employed, and the 
green feathers received that glint of gold and purple 
essential to undisputed ificence. As the dye was 
sea | fixed, the drake passed successfully, and was 
awarded a second prize. Elated with success the 
fakest cheered his soul unwisely, and betrayed his 
unscrupulouaness while in a state of insobriety. 


How long would it take you to write 50,000 or 60,000 words, 
word rou waate. y Mr. Rudyard Kipling is getting. 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE in the form of a new story of adventure, 


This is what 


Feather clipping is resorted to incidentally. One 
exhibitor attained a high degree of efficiency in this 
particular branch of deception. Faulty feathers are 
shaped with a pair of very sharp scissors, and the end 
of each barb—square after the clipping—is turned 
over a blunt knife, and so manipulated to resemble the 
untampered feather, This process calls for the patience 
ofa mosaic artist, if detection is to be thwarted. 

A pair of canaries so doctored carried off a monopoly 
of awards, and passed the ordeal unscathed even in 
stringent quarters. Perfect in other particulars, and 
excellent songsters withal, the couple were objects of 
interest at the most important shows, exorbitant prices 
being frequentiy offered for them. 

A prize goldfinch—hetrayod ly its nervous wing 
movements—had lad its wing-feathers steamed to 
approved shape by its inhuman master. Faultlessly 
beautiful in other respects, the contour of the wing was 
voted beneath the standard, and hy stexming. the ill- 
shape was brought to approved lines. Still suffering at 
the time of exhibit, the ill-treated finch gave away the 
secret, an:l the award was given to a much inferior but 
perfectly genuine bird. 

Some deem the outside bend of many varieties of 
pigeon to be an important item, and many dodyes are 
resorted to to assure the desired sabre ‘shape. Onc 
ingenious fancier contrived a light frame in which the 
wings of prime birds were artfully held in position till 
a permiunent style was adopted. ‘This wight carried off 
a tew prizes before his trade-trick was made patent. 
His crvuclty met with its just reward, for he was called 
upon to pay somewhat heavily for his monstrous treat- 
ment. Persisting in this and other modes of torture 
fur show purposes, he finally enjoyed the solitary 
seclusion of a prison cell. 


——_—__2 
A GRUESOME COMPANION. 


MovERN warfare has added yet another t>rror to the 
already extensive list of horrors. This latest addition 
is the property of the Germans, and we feel sure that 
the British suldier will not envy his 
German brother-in-arms. The invention 
is nothing less than a travelling crema- 
torium which is to accompany the soldiers 
in time of war. 

It consists of a huge kind of baking 
oven mounted on four wheels. It 
is said that the soldiers resent 
the innovation on the ground that 
the machine is a too vivid re- 
minder of the horrors of war. 

The inventor claims that the 
machine will dispose of the killed 
in a few hours, but it is not 
improbable that some of the 
wounded might be cremated by 
mistake. The invention does not 
find favour elsewhere. and it is 
to be hoped that such a gruesome object will not 
become general. 


a 


Boacs’ Otp FRIEND: “Great Scot, man! DoI find 
you reduced to playing a cornet at the street corner to 
make a living ?’ 

Boggs: “ Lain't doing this to make a living. My wife 
won’t let me practise in the house.” 

—___ s+ §[=__—- 

Artur (gloomily): “I am afraid Mabel’s love for 
me is cooling.” 

Friend: “ Have you heard from her to-day 

Arthur: Yes, and here's her letter. She uses the 
word ‘love’ only sixteen times, and only underlines it 
ten.” 


o” 
ty 


———+ f= —__—_—. 


“LeT me show you our new correspondence paper 
for ladies,” said the stationer. “ We consider this the 
greatest novelty of the season.” a 

“It's very pretty,” said Mrs. Barlow, “but why is it 
specially for ladies?” 

“It has the letters P.S.—postscript—engraved at the 
top of the inner sheet,” said the stationer. 


——» { o———. 


A German has, it is said, invented 2 safe that on its 
lock being tampered with throws open its doors, seizes, 
and drags and locks in the burglar, and handcuffs and 
holds him in readiness to be conducted to the police- 
court in the morning. A man in Manchester is going 
to improve upon this, and is experimenting upon an 
automaton that will fix the burglar across its knee, and 
amuse him with a stick until the police arrive. 


——s i{.—— 


THe MINisTER: “ When you grow up, Johnny, what 
would you like to be?” 

“A preacher.” . 

« Ah, I am glad to hear you say that, my. little man. 
Now tell me why you think you would like to bea 

her.” 

Proc ause then the folks would always git out the best 
things they had in the house to eat when they saw me 

min’.” 


co 


He is giving 


Seven oe Oo 
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WOMAN'S HARD LOT. 


THEY met at the linen counter, and the girl in blue 
looked so sadly perplexed that the girl in brown said 
sympithetically: * Why, May, what is the matter? You 
look so miserable.” 

“I'm bothered,” ackuowledeed May. “You see, 
Jack and I quarrelled bitterly lust night. and to save 
my life I can’t make up my mind whether to go on 
buying household linen in expectation of a reconciliation, 
or to buy chiffon and ficbus to begin a new campaiyn.” 

“Tt is bothering,” agreed the girl in brown. “ Ah? 
we women have many hard problems to solve!” 


eee ee 
NEW USE FOR THE POST-OFFICE. 
THE post-office in India not only collects and delivers 


letters, parcels, and other urticles, but acts to a certain 
extent us a banker to the general public, sells quinine 


j and salt, pays inilitary pensions, aril Mects the revenue 


accruing to the government from land and other sources. 

But to the fertile brain of one of the oldest officers in 
the department is due the latest development in the 
work of the post-office. 

The Punjaub post-office: has come forward as an 
elementary teacher, It not only collects letters and 
delivers them. but teaches hoys in elementary schools 
how to write them and address the vovers. 


i 
NEWSPAPERS NEVER ERR. 


ONE day a gentleman called at the office of a certain 
newspaper, and said to the editor: “Sir, it is announced 
in your paper that Eam dead.” 

* Well,” replied the editor, “if it is in our paper, it is 
correct.” 

“It is not correct, for here I am alive,” rejuined the 
other. 

“ Well. it cannot be helped,” said the editor. 

“But Texpect you to contradict it,” said the injured 
man. 

“No, I cannot do that,” said the editor, ‘us we never 
contradict anything that appears in our paper. I will 
do the only thing Ican do, To-morrow I will put you 
in the list of births.” 


eet See 
WHERE POLICEMEN ARE KEPT 
BUSY, 


JAPAN hasa police force modelled something after 
the French system. In various places throughout 
Tokio there are small kobanchos, which are something 
like the English sentinel boxes, but larger. 

Three men are attached to each box daily. One 
remains inside, resting, while another stands at the 
door, and the third patrolsa beat and returns at regular 
intervals to the box. Stations are changed every eight 
hours. After twenty-four hours’ work the three police- 
men are given the same length of time to rest, and 
three other men are sent to the box. 

During their “off” days the men are a in 
taking a census, making reports regarding the condi- 
tion of streets, bridges, embankments, drains, and 
cemeteries, 

They also report weddings, births, deaths, theatrical 
performances, und the presence of suspicious people. 


a fo - 
ROYAL BANDSMEN AND OTHERS. 


Tue Royal Band numbers thirty-five picked musicians, 
who divide between them £2,000, The uniforms, which 
are gorgeous in the extreme, are not paid out of the 
Civil List, but by a special vote of Parliament. 

Some of the royal clergy do not seem to he well 
remunerated. There are thirty-six Chaplains in 
Ordinary, with salaries of £36 per annum, and nine 
Priests in Ordinary at £100. On the other hand the 
salaries of ten clergymen connected with St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, exceed £10,000 a year. 

The services of the “State Porters,” comprising one 
Sergeant Porter, salary £150, five Yeoman Porters, 
each recciving £60, and four Under Porters at £50, are 
only required on State occasions, when they become the 
cynosure of all eyes. These functionaries are splendid 
specimens of manhood, notwithstanding that they are 
not allowed any refreshments in the Palace. being out- 
livers. This rule, however, it is suid, was relaxed last 
year. 


600 THEATRE TICKETS FREE ! 


Tie cost of a seat in tho upper circles of the best London 
theatres is only four shillings. With £100, therefore, it 
would bo possible to see 500 plays, and this sum we offer to 
the reader of P.W. who collects before the end of the year 
the greatest number of the coupons appearing on the first 

of the cover of P.W. and those appearing in Short 
Stories. These must not bo sent in before January Ist, 
1897, and in the meantime should be pasted on sheets of 
foolecap or in scrap-books, and for convenience eake nuny 


bered. \ 


and how would you like to receive over one shilling for every 
us his best, d 
entitled ‘Captains Courageous.” 


and the result will appear shortly in 
Don't miss it. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pace MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


IsopEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Norxs. 


is red in the lean, and the fat is 
Good Bacon white, firm, and pulpy. 


. thoroughly every morning, open- 
Air the House ing 0} nce doors and windows 
for five or ten minutes, even in bad weather. 
, . hs, iall 

Sult is an Exterminator tl carmen Bye 

the carpet, scatter dried salt over, and roll up tightly. 
Store ina very dry place. sie 93 

. ‘ r washing, 

The Linen Turns Yellow \ocnuse it is not 


rinsed sufficiently; the soap left in at the laundry turns 
it yellow in wear. (Reply to OWEN.) 
‘ ed 
Parsley for Winter Use Bieterit in . 
cool oven, and then placing it in tin boxes or bottles, 
and keeping the air excluded. 
apply olive oil or lard, and 


To Treat a Bruise  osec with a bread and 


water poultice; this treatment soampletoly prevents the 
blackness and soothes the pain. (Reply to T. E.) 

Home-made Mustard. Piliviee ienelinie 
pasa through a fine sieve and pat into canisters for use: 
Flour of mustard three pounds and a half, wheat flour 
three pounds and a half, one ounce of cuyenne pepper, 
common salt one eee and a quarter, rape oil six 
ounces, and add a little powdered turmeric to colour. 
(Reply to JOHANNESBURG.) 


The Tessellated Pavement in the Hall 
which you deacribe should be washed with skim milk or 
milk and water. If there are bad stains on the surface 
rub them with and silver sand worked into a 

aste; afterwards wash with warm water. Two or 
[axis applications of sand und paraffin will probably 
remove all stains. (Reply to BEDFORDSHIRE.) 


. Weigh the fruit, and to each 
Tomato Jelly * pound allow two ounces of 
sugar. Put the sugar on to melt, stirring it gently for 
fear of burning. Into this put two or three onions 
finely cut up, for each pound of fruit, and allow them 
to brown. Now add the tomatoes cut in slices, pepper, 
salt, and a little mace, and, if liked, some nutmeg. 
Boil all the ingredients together until reduced to a 
then strain through muslin, and boil the juice till 
i jellies when poured on to a cold plate. Bottle for 
use. This is rather a tedious process, but it is well 
worth the trouble. The jelly will be found a very nice 
addition to hot roast mutton. (Reply to Tomato.) 


You are Evidently Suffering from 
‘Me as you are attacked with shortness of 
Asthma, breath every night after your firat sleep. 
First I should advise you to take only a light mayer 
avoiding cheese and any other indigestible food. en 
the shortness of breath comes on burn a little of this 
asthma powder in a saucer, setting light to it witha 
wooden match. You had better have it made up by 
a good druggist, and you will find the cost quite trifling : 
Two ounces of lobelia, two ounces stramonium leaves, 
two ounces nitrate of potash, two ounces black tea. 
Powder and mix all the ingredients. It will be necessary 
to burn a small teas ul of this at a time and to 
inhale the smoke. (Reply to STAPLETON Roap.) 


When We Lay Aside Our Washing 
Bi we have either to wear instead the bodice of 
0U8C8, the skirt worn with our shirts or to make a 
blouse of warmer material. Who knows but that some 
of my _ readeis have been 
lucky in picking up rem- 
nants of fancy material 
cheaply? If s0, would 
advise them to examine their 
ere for supposing it to 

" of forty-eight inch width 
ff and four yards and a half in 
length, they will have ample 
to make a pretty blouse like 
that here shown (No. 1861, 
paper pattern, 64d). The 
absence of trimming renders 
this foe eT capisningae suit- 
able for daily wear. If this 
; suggestion should not meet 
, our requirements, just send 

a stamped addressed wrapper to these offices for the 
new catalogue. It has the quantity of material 
necessury printed 


below each illustration. 
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ons the water should be boil- 
For Boiling Salmon ; , but for all other 


fish it should be only just warm when first put in. 


In Warm Weather oY fie tee 


stituting vegetables, fruit, and milky foods instead. 


To every dozen pears add the 
Stewed Pears. rind ee lemon, Eat thin, and 


half the juice, also a small stick of cinnamon, and a 


little ginger. 
° are very difficult t» get out if 
Tea Stains neglected they should be soaked 
in either milk or warm water as soon as possible, and 
then soaped and rubbed out. The next washing will 


efface them wholly. Lehould et: 1 
Substitute for Sea Water. saviseyourtaking 


a bath, in which a cup of rock salt has been dissolved, 
before going to bed. This is a most refreshing tonic for 
an oxhausted body. (Reply to PENARTH READEB.) 
a This reci 

An Inexpensive Sponge Cake. 0 ide 
without eggs, and is certainly about the least extravagant 
you can have. Take one cupfal of sugar, one of milk, 
two of flour, and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Beat all together thoroughly, and bake in a moderate 


oven. ( ly to Kitty.) 
ited Put a pennyworth of 


To Clean a Sponge. gaits of lemon in a quart 


of boiling water, and soak the sponge in it. After an 
hour rinse it thoroughly in warm water, and it will be 
deliciously clean and fresh. Ammonia way be used in 
the same way as the salts of lemon if preferred, and will 
have an equally good effect. 


Conger-Eel Pie Cut the eel in pieces, and 


2 each into a mixture 
of chopped herbs and flour. Put intoa Hiettiabe Place 
the bones of the fish in a saucepan with an onion and 
seazoning. Let it boil gently for an hour. Pour the 
stock over the eel in the pie-dish, cover with a good 


crust, and bake about forty minutes. 
for they are 


Do not Bat Plum Skins, the only part.of 


the fruit which is indigestible, and are very apt toset u 
fermentation in the intestines. When plums are use 
for cooking, it is best to scald them and remove the outer 
skin, as it is merely a leathery ie y for the protection 
of the fruit. Whilst speaking of plums, I would 
specially warn my young readers against eating quan- 


tities of this fruit when uncooked. 


° Chairs and sofas uphol- 
To Revive Leather. stered with iether will 
last much longer. and retain a very much better appear- 
ance if the leather is regularly revived with the following 
mixture, for it cleans the leather, and at the same time 
softens it and prevents its cracking. Take one of 
best vinegar, and two parts of boiled linseed oil, and 
shake well together. Apply a little on a soft rag, and 
afterwards polish with a silk duster or an old chamois 


leather. 

;o isanexcellent dish, if carefully prepared. 
Sea Pie Set-one ounce of dripping in a vediaint: 
sized pan, and when quite hot fry two or three sliced 
onions in it, dredging in a little flour. Pour over this 
one pint of water, then lay in half a pound of meat 
which has been cut into pieces an inch equare, and 
season with Pepper and salt. Seton the fire and stew 
very slowly. ry six ounces of flour, season with a 
little salt, add a teaspoonful of buking-powder and three 
ounces of olopret suet. Make this pastry up with as 
little sour milk or water as possible, and roll it out a 
size larger than the pan ona floured board. Set this 
carefully over the meat in the pan and simmer very 
gently for one hour and a half. rve either ina deep 
vegetable dish or basin, with the pastry cut into con- 

veinent sized pieces on the top. 
This in a large family, 


Autumn Needlework. 4, where tine is move 


plentiful than money, should be directed to improve 
the winter bedding. Thin places in blankets are darned 
and patched, extra covers are knitted for children’s cots, 
etc., etc. To this list I should like to suggest that quilts 
be made out of pieces which have probably been cast 
aside for years. Scaps of bright flannels, bite of 
cloths, serge, etc., can all be utilised, and if your supply 
is limited, beg samples from tailora and drapers. bv 
make the quilt, first get a good strong piece of calico 
and join it together ly till it is made the necessary 
size. Next set your calico on a large table, arrange the 
scraps on heh pre ag ttern. Secure every piece 
in place a with pins, ti u have arranged them, 
then baste with strong Sotione Leave each edge over- 
lapping the next to the distance of a quarter of an inch, 
and when all is tacked take the work off the table, and 
join the pieces with fancy stitches. Herring-bone is one 
of the most serviceable stitches, and various coloured 
cottons or silks should be used for it. When the whole 
calico is covered, bind the edges with coloured braid, 
and you will have a handsome and warm quilt. 
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boiled a few minutes once oy 
Clothes Pegs, twice a month and quickly rae 
become more durable. 


Brown Boots Never Take Blacking 
very well, so I should advise you to keep yours as they 
are, for they can be equally well worn in winter as in 
summer. (Reply to GUNHILDE.) 

put it on 


To Give Magnesia to Children, yy ea a 


a little milk, and let it fall through it; in this way it 
becomes quite smooth when well mixed. The usual dose 
of carbonate of magnesia for a child is one teaspuonful. 
mh +, Nothing is better for 

To Impi ove the Hair. heats tas brushing 
with a stiff brush until the scalp glows. The only way 
to make the hair really soft and silky is to brash it 
daily for about ten minutes. This treatment is especi. 
ally good for coarse hair, as it makesitsofter. (Reply to 


Ea.) 
,. Split two 5 onve 
Sponge Cake Pudding. cites te ae 
slices, spread with rine | i Be these tourther 
again, and plaice in a pie-dish. eat an exe with 
sugar to taste, add half a pint of milk, some nutmes, 
and stir well. Then pour the custard over the cakes 
in the dish, and bake in a slow oven until sct, which 
will be about half-an-hour. 


wo Should Le made as far as possible of soft 
Dusters stuff, and should ay coal be hemmed, 
which is easily done with a sewing- machine, for 
ravellings are a nuisance. Where the staff of servants 
is not large, and the ladies of the house do a little of 
their own dusting, I strongly advise a duster being kept 
in an out of the way place in the sitting-room, and of « 
set not in general use by the household. Dusters 
should be washed out directly they are at all soiled, or 
the house will not look bright as well as clean. 

The necessary ingredients are 


Rabbit Goose. one rabbit, half a pound of fat 
bacon, one pound and a half of potatoes, balf a pound of 
onions, one tablespoonfal of sage, half a pint of water, 
two tablespoonfuls of pions ate parsley, salt and black 
pepper to taste. First peel and slice the potatoes, and 
chop the onions finely, cut the rabbit in small joints, and 
wash well in warm water. Cut the bacon in thin slices 
as for rashers. Now set a layer of potatoes in a deep 
dish or tin, then a layer of rabbit, and eeason all highly 
with pepper, salt, parsley, sage and onions. Continue 
these layers till the dish is full, having potatoes on the 
top: pour in the water, set the goose in a slow oven, 
cover with a greased paper and bake for two hours. 
Just before serving take off the cover and brown the 
san nively. Serve in the dish in which it was 
ed. 


Will these Two ttewash Recipes 
suit your purpose? (1) Stir six pounds of whiting into 
cold exten avoiding all lumps. Seen three ounces of glue 
in cold water for twelve hours, then heat it until it is 
dissolved, and pour into the whiting while hot. The 
wash must be of a good consistency to apply with a 
whitewash brush. (2) Pulverise air-slacked lime till it is 
almost as fine as good flour, and pass it through a 
sieve. Next boil a quantity of rough rice until all the 
starchy matter is taken out of the grain. When 
mixing the lime and rice water, to every half gallon of 
it add nearly a gallon of linseed oil. “This will make 
an excellent whitewash for your fences and out- 
buildings, and the first recipe appears to he what you 
need for the ceilings. In case you do not know what 
air-slacked lime is, learn then, 


O reader, that it is lime which 
has been exposed to the air, and 
consequently crumbles easily. 


(Reply to ELton.) 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch, per insertion .. £110 0 
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AU spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate. 


Black blocks are charged 25 per cent, extra, All advertisement s ae 
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Sept. 8, if intended for the Issue on sale Sept. 12, and dated oat : 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the inse is 
of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on order. 
All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Munagers 
“ Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Strect, London, w.c. 
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The Liver is the largest Organ of the 
Tedy, and its Functions are of Vital 
importance in the Economy. The 
Nutrient Materials containcd in our 
[oul are not at once taken into the 
envent of Arterial Circulation, they 
ere first subjected to the elaboration 
curried on by the Liver. The proper 
soaction of this Orgau—the Bile— 
yutralises the acid character of the 
Chvne, emulsifies the Fatty and Oily 
Snistanees, and acts as the natural 
Ayerient to the Body. The Liver also 
juris a substance termed Glycogen, 
which is a source of Energy stored 
away for use in extraordinary demands 
of the System for Force or Power at 
wiv Lime. 


Symptoms. 


The Symptoms of Congestion of the 
L'ver are very obvious—a Foul Tongue, 
Severe Headache, Sallow Skin, Loss of 
Ajvetite, Irregular Action of the 
Posels, Nausea, or Vomiting, Flatu- 
l-nev, Pain in the Right Side, extending 
to the Shoulder, and great Irritability 
of the Nervous System, with Disturbed 
Shep. In all cases of Biliary Derange- 
uent, no other Remedy has such 
arled Therapeutic powers as 


Guy's Tonic. 


This sterling Vegetable Preparation 
—the King of Liver Medicines—is 
warranted free from any Mineral sub- 
sance whatever.  Guy’s Tonic acts 
s}vcifically on the Liver, toning up the 
Orzan, regulating the Blood-pressure, 
insuring @ proper secretion of 
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Liver Complaint. 


out the World. 
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BROOCHES, 1]; CLOCKS, 1/9; &c. BETTER THAN 
SHOPPING. nants 
OF TESTIMONIALS. H. SAMUEL 8EN 
TAN DSOME BOOK TO ANY ADDRESS 

ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 

ee 
UEL LARGEST ENGLISH WATCH 
URER, 97, 99, 101, $3, 89, AND 181, 
MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


RE 
FACTORY 


H. SAM 


MANUFACT 
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‘* Much Good.”’ 


. “Horbling, Folkingham. 

Please send me another bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic, which I find does my Liver 
much good. “M. GLENN.” 


‘‘Pain between Shoulders.” 
Pe et lt ete teh alae te 


“18, Berrard Rd, West Hampstead. 
“T always get a Pain between my 
Shoulders and in my Stomach after 
Meals, but have commenced taking Guy’s 
Tonic, and am much better already. 
“F. LITTLEJOHNS.” 


‘* Another Proof.’’ 


“45, Cromwell Road, 
“Paisley Road, W., Glasgow. 
“My Wife has been a great Sufferer 
fora long time from Liver Complaint, 
and Pains in the Stomach; when those 
Pains used to come, you would think she 
toas going to die. I tried almost every- 
thing. Mr. Lamb scent for one of your 
Books, and I got hold of it. I scnt for 
a Bottle of Guy’s Tonic on Sunday Night, 
and before my Wife took the last Three 
Doses the Pain had left her and not 
returned. She is improving greatly. 
“JOHN WARMINGTON,” 


“Miss Abrahams, of Upper Norwood, 
has on many occasions recommended 
Guy's Tonic, and considers it a very 
potent Remedy ‘in Debility and Liver 
Complaints.” 


Guy's Tonic is 
now employed in 
Hospital Practice, 
and is widely 
recommended by 
Medical Men. 
Guy’s Tonic 
Stores through- 


is sold by Chemists and 


Carriage 


SOLID we 


WORTH 8 


AY. ALLOWED, 


CATALOGUE, 


TER CENT SAVED. THOUSANDS 


WRITE TO-DAY! 
———a 


Gentlemen 


Interested in their ap- 
pearance, and, at the 
samo time, study their 
pockets, should no? fail 
to give usa trial. 


STYLE and FIT 
GUARANTEED. 


Patterns, with easy self- 
nieasurement form,s nt 
Post Free to any address 
on application. 


SPECIALITIES 
Overcoatstom Df /~ 
Sac Suits » 25/- 
Trousers » 7/41 


Paid on all orders over 20'., and 
don't forget to call at our Warehouse when in 
iE 


THE OLD 


WOOLLEN MILLS C0., 


Manufacturer & Universal Outfitter, 
7, Park Lane, LEEDS. 


4 The Perfection 
of Pure Gocoa. 


UN-MEDICATED. 
BRACES THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 


——— 
In Tins and Packets, Samples free 


P_H. THORNE & Co, Ltd. Leeds. 
(Matablisned | exer’ Sixty 


PILLS AND OINTMENT 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


eo oes 


For the CURE OF INDIGESTION, 


Sick Headache, Biliousness, 
Palpitation, Nervousness, and 
all Internal Disorders, 


THE PILLS HAVE NO EQUAL. 


IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, 


Asthma, Influenza, Sore Throat, 
Chaps, Chilblains, Burns, Scalds, Piles, 
Fistulas, Old Wounds, &c., 


THE OINTMENT IS A CERTAIN REMEDY, 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Manufactured only at 78 No - Oxford St., London. 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 


Defore Starting 


Persons subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton's Golden 
Eye Ointment, but it must be 
Singleton's. Ofall chemists and 
drug stores at a/- per pot. 300 
years’ reputation. “How te 
preserve the Eyesight,” a little 
book of value to every family ia 
which there is a case of weak eycs, 
wilt be forwarded free to any 
address by Stephen Green, 
10, Lambeth Road, 


Y » 


On a journey to the seaside, the 
Continent, or to visit friends, ladies 
should take care to provide them- 
selyes with a supply of 


SOUTHALLS' 


IMPROVED 


SANITARY 22 TOWELS 


The greatest invention of the 
century for increasing women’s com- 
fort at the cost of washing only. 
Sold by Ladies’ Outjitters, Drapevs, and 

Chemists, all over the world, 
Size I = I/=- per doz. 

sy 2 4 1/6 99 

99 3& 4, 2/- 9 
Sizes 3 and 4 differiig in shape. Post Free 
Srom Lady Manayer, Sd, per doz, evtra, 
N.B.—Ladies will find the uso of 


SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY TOWELS 
in assorted sizes to be a great con- 
venience and a great saving. 


Ruy a Package of each Size, 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome DEAF- 
NEex and 


THE 


ar 
eyes. Invisible. Comfort- 
able. Worn months without 
removal. 


“ CA R hiet Free. T 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION, 


For clearing the Skin from Spots, 
Blemishes, Redness, Roughness, giving 
a Beautiful Complexion and pleasing 


a " 5 
PpearaTLLING BOTTLES. 


“ Dear Winnt 


The 


. a8 you ad- 
vised last week. I 


Particulars of certain improvements 
which have been made in them, together 
with a sample of the improved “towel,” 
will be sent free to any 1: dy applying to the 
Lady Manager, 17, Bull St., Birmingham, 
Wholesale Agents— 


SHARP, PERRIN & Co., 31, Old Change, 
London, E.C. 
128, London 


. Prices (post free.) 
Quality (colour, brown). Ghildn's. Ladies’. Gents’. 


STAPLEY & SMITH, A. Plain Shoes (nostrapping) Is. 6d. 1s. 9d. 9a. 0d. 
Wall, London. D. Superior Canvas, as lustration § S2 a 


F. Canvas Leather Soler iours.ee 
perr as . 

a oaOnnnte, Geetarinnany Sera Cute Nan ie acs 

o a 8. ee 3 Mb., 3 2ib. 0.6 . 

Inclnding tin and postage. Mrs, CONYERS, " 1 ty Cata a. lasgow. 

hampton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


. 


“BEVEN DAYS’ HARD 
LABOUR, 


WE offered recently a prize of £5 for the best example 
of a bond fide humourous entry in a hotel visitors’ 
book. It was perhaps not to be expected that any- 
thing would be forthcoming to equal the lines by 
Charles Kingaley, Tom Taylor, and “Tom” Hughes 
(anthor of “ ou Brown's Schooldays”), which were 
written in the visitors’ book at the Pen-y-gwryd Hotel, 
Lianberis, in September, 1878, and which we hope to 
reproduce in a future iesue of P.W. As three corres- 

ndents sent in a copy of these verses we have 
Becided to divide the prize between them, making the 
amount up to £6 in order that each may receive a 
round sum. The‘names of the successful competitors 
are: Mr. W. R. Hall, Plynlymmon House, Aberystwyth; 
Mr. E. Mullin, 194, Edleston Road, Crewe, Cheshire ; 
and Mr. F. W. H. Linton, Oak Bank, Levershulme, 
Manchester. 


F. N. writes: “I wish to go to South Africa. I have no 
money, ‘and can't get much. Which is the easiest 
way?” —__—_Swim. This costs nothing. It 
will aleo give you a chance of turning back before you 

t there, which is what most people who arrive in 
South Africa without money wish they had had an 
opportunity of doing. The fact cannot be rubbed in 
too hard that emigration in these days is a very poor 
_way of wasting money. It is such very small policy 
“to acrape up enough funds to take you from one 
country to another in order that you may be poorer 
there than ever you were at home. 


B. E. R.—Fifty-nine fish hooks all baited have been 
. found inside a cod-fish caught off Flamborough Head. 
This, I imagine, is the record. 


Axsxis, who is apparently not a Russian in spite of his 
pame, wants to know why P.W. does not speak of the 
’ Capital of Russia as St. Petersburg, us other English 
papers do. The reason is a very simple 
one—because that is not ita name. It was not so 
styled after the Apostle, but after a man who, though 
great in his way, was by no means a saint. And even 
if he had had a saintly ather, the Russians, who 
ought to know, would not have called it St. Peteraburg : 
they would have called it Petrovegorod. Ina Russian 
Lament which was sung by the people after Peter 
the Great's death, there is this passage : 
In the glorious City of Petersbarg, 
In the Cathtedral of Peter and Paul, 
| the grave of the Tear, 
4 Peter the First the Great, 
8 The young eant prays to God. 
He weeps river 6, 
At the early death of tho Tsar. 
In Russian books—Tolstoi's novels, for instance—the 
capita) is invariably spoken of as Petersburg. The 
word is German, and not Russian, and simply means 
the City of Peter. 
Tue winner of the “Title” competition is Mr. T. 
‘Vincent, of 39, Moss Street, York, who for the desolate 


article 

‘ ing: “ What Could She Expect ?” which seems to 
suit the case admirably. A six-guinea silver watch 
has, therefore, been forwarded to the above address. 


A Reauiakz READER inguires: “ When will the first 
volume of Melody be published ?”———————Our 
musical magazine will not appear in volume form at 
all for the simple reason that each number is complete 
in iteelf. The September number, which is now on 
sale, is not only complete but overflowing with good 
things. We have prepared for a larger demand than 
nual, but it want none the less be wise on the part of 
those who wish to make sure of obtaining a copy to 
do so immediately. 


SVEBYONE, my dear “ Phebe,” is afraid of something. 
The only question is who conceals the fact the best. 
To break off your gement on the ground that 
your fiancé is afraid of the dark, would be in the last 
degree absurd. You regard it asa sign of weakness, 
as an indication of a serious lack of moral stamina, in 
a word as a failing of which a man ought to be 
ashamed. But why? It is not culpable cowardice. 
It is something internal, constitutional, unreasonable 
if you like, but still unconquerable. The most famous 
soldier of the present day, as everyone knows, cannot 
sit in the same room asa cat. No persuasion in the 
world would be powerful enough to banish this 
mysterious dread. His nature revolts from a cat just 
as other men's natures revolt from the touch of a 
feathered thing or a living fish. One of the greatest 
lawyers of the present day has a child-like fear of 
lightning which is so inténse that he a penton 
incapacitated during a thunderstorm. is has not 

revented him from getting married all the same. 

Pesides, if a man has got to be afraid of something, he 

has more grounds for being afraid of the dark than of 

most other things. In the dark the strong man hus 
little or no parentage over the weak. There is always 
the p t of hidden dangers against which it is 
impossible to guard. Besides, in the dark there is 
some malign influence which gete to work and 
suffuses inanimate objects with a bewildering degree of 


without a title in a recent issue, suggested the 


IF 


BAC Sm 


liveliness. Personally I have a deep-rooted objection 
to walking about a house where the chairs get up and 
hit you across the shins, and the mantelpieces frolic 
around in all sorte of unexpected corners of the room. 
Besides the way the top stair has of pobogganing at 
night time down to the other end, so that there is one 
step less at the top and one more at the bottom, is 
exceedingly dangerous and objectionable. Out of 
doors, too, I have known garden-seats and trees and 
things to play useless pranks of this kind, which ure 
extremely jeopardous to anyone with at all a nervous 
disposition. In this way, dear “Phobe,” you will 
see my advice is that you pity rather than despise 
your lover, who hus to contend against the-e practical 
jokes of Nature. Besides companionship even of a 
child has often been known to dissipate thia terror of 
the dark.. No doubt when you marry “him” you 
will find as valiant a protector against the dangers of 
darknessasin many another boyster who imagines him- 
self omniscient and omnipotent, even when he cannot 
see, and is quite unable to secure himself from 
undreamed-of perils, like the dust-pan left on the land- 
ing. or the clothes’ line hung across from one kitchen 
to the other. 


A. D.—The largest hornet’s nest that has ever been 
taken undamaged, ws, I believe, morethan a yard in 
circum‘erence, and lft. 4im. in length. It was found 
suspended from the roof of a house on the Earl of 
Clarendon’s esate, and weighed barely 3lb. It waa 

said to contain 730 insects. I don't doubt this for a 
moment, but it would be interesting to know who 
counted them. Hornets are not the sort of things that 
ore would care to sit down to work out mathematical 
calculations with. But one gueas is, I suppose, as 
good as another. 


A point of etiquette is raised by a correspondent. 
He went recently to the house of a bachelor friend to 
dinner, and he was asked to take down the chief lad 

est. Agsitis usual in the case of married ple 
‘or the host to go firat, he is anxious to know whether 
he did right in Teailitig the way downstairs, especially 
as it happens he did not know where the dining-room 
was! ——This certainly wasawkward. Imagine 
the embarrassment of leading the chief lady guest to 
the pantry or down into the coal cellar. But os a 
rule instinct would guide one in this dilemma if there 
chanced to be ro footmen at the door. Undoubtedly 
ycu were right to lead the procession. Where there is 
no hostess the duty of pairing off the couples naturally 
devotves on the host. 


Firty P.W. penknives are this week offered to the 
readers who produce the ‘cutest four line verse into 
which the titie of Mr. Headon Hill's new six-shilling 
novel, “Guilty Gold,” is introduced. Attempts 
marked “ Novel” must reach this office by Tuesday, 
September 8th. A now edition of this book, by-the- 
way, has just gone through the press, and in retarn 
for a postal order for 68. 6d. a copy will be forwarded 
to avy uddress in the United Kingdom post free. 


L. E. G. writes: “In running a monthly magazine I 
often wonder how you guard against the possibility 
of publishing.articles similar to those which appear 
in ‘other magazines which come out at the same 
time.” This is a difficulty which it is 
, impossible to guard aguinst. ‘here are many subjects 
which come in some way conspicuously to the fore, 
and which it paturally occurs to every editor to treat. 
Sometimes by the wildest coincidence two editors 
break what they imagine to b2 new ground simul- 
taneously. It isthis kind of thing which makes an 
editor sad-visaged and grey-haired. Finally he comes 
to regard every uncut magazine that he takes up with 
the same fear as old-fashioned people still feel at the 
sight of a telegram. But the difficulty is one that 
cannot be overcome, and the only way is to care 
nothing, and to go ahead with the determination 
that whatever happens your article shall be better 
than any other that has been or is still to be 
published. 


Supurpan has a suggestion to make. He says that he 
never has time to eat his breakfast in comfort. No 
sooner does he get luxuriously settled down than it is 
time to start for his train. In this way his health is 
ruined, and baving wasted his breakfast, his famish- 
ment by midday leads him to indulge in a very 
extravagant lunch. He says that the best plan would 
be to have. corridor trains on suburban lines where a 
man could obtain his coffee and eggs at a reasonable 
price, and enjoy them in peace. I do not fora 
moment question the virtuous originality of my corres- 
pondent. But it is rather more than curious that the 
experiment should within the last few weeks have 
been made in . These corridor trains have 
been nicknamed the Bristro-cars which practically 
means the “ pub-train.” They provide every necessity 
for the suburban breakfaster, and have moreover a 
bar for those whose state of health necessitates 
occasional resource to stimulants. The Great 
Eastern, which carries annually about twenty million 
more passengers than any other line, of which a 
large proportion are from the suburbs, might well 
establish the same custom over here, though 
the chucker-out behind the bar would be a somewhat 
formidable individual, even with a train struggling to 
maintain a pace of thirty miles an hour. 


YOU SEE IT IN P.W., 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 5, 1896. 
a Ed 
Vv. R. ¥.—I should advise you to avoid the youny 
for some time. If you are often ken ike nm 
unawares you had better migrate to China, where 
long years are held in honour, and any reference to a 
lady's age should err on the side of exaggeration. But 
that kind of thing is fatal in English Society. 
ONE WORRIED writes: “‘ As an old reader of your paper I 
take the liberty of asking you a question which 
perhaps you may think idiotic. ‘Is there any reliance 
to be placed in the so-called science of pa istry 2" 
My reason for asking is thut my line of fate points to 
death by drowning, and before being concerned | 
should like to be assured that all the victims in 
auch terrible disastera as the wreck of the Victoria 
or more recently the Drummond Custle, were marked 
with this so-called star of fate?” ee 
Were it possible to ascertain this fact, it would 
certainly be a test on which the credit of palmistry 
might stand or fall. I am not aware that any 
thorough investigation of the kind has ever been 
made, or even the fate of anyone authoritatively com. 
eed with the fate supposed to be delineated on his 
inand. For my own part I confess that I have no 
belief. whatever in palmistry, as I have none in 
astrology. No doubt one’s vocation influences the 
marking of one’s hands to a small extent, thus bring. 
ing certain future possibilities into prominence, and 
equally, no doubt, the shape and size of the hand is 
characteristic of the owner. But no one will ever 
convince me that there is anything more in palmistry 
than this. Nor doI consider this in any way incon. 
sistent with a belief in praphology: The future can- 
not be told from the hand, but the character can 
undoubtedly be discovered in the handwriting. 


I HAVE this week to acknowledge subscriptions «mount- 
ing in 4ll to nearly £100 towards the F.A.F. An 
ano1 ym >18 correspondent has been generous enouyl 
to forward a cheque for £10, while £16 4s. has been 
collected among the readers of my bright little con- 
temporary, the FEATHERED WORLD, which has now 
subscribed £32 8s. in all, for four oe days, Auust 
29th, September 2nd, September oth, and September 
8th, when al ther 800 children will have their 
excursion into the country. 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,741 18s. 5/d. 


J. Salmon, jane: 3a.; Roaders of Fratrauaro Woantn, £10 4s.; W.8, 18. ; 
Lalu and Dolly, od.; G.E., 1a.; Sambo, 21; Thank Offering, £1; Notts and 
Tootle, 4a. éd.; EB. L. Banniater, 10. 61,; I. Brumftit, lus.; Constance | 

.: Mins Mease, Lis. hy and Percy, 73. 6< 


A.E._N., 58.: E. M.J., 
W. Y., £10; Liz and Kit, ¢s.; Unknown, 2s. 6d. ; E 
B. B.C., dd. ; H. St . $8.: G. 


is 3 H. H r Speraus Scuper 
Laboraus, lva.; B. V.8 , 23, 3d. ; 8: 


.; Semper 
pa‘ hiser, %1.; A. C.(Hither Green). 104: 
ir, 21; Misses Pengelly and Ruasell, 3-.; 
TH. B., 4. 2; E 


Misa Kirsopp. 83.; A. Claybourn, la.; B., ae Ow, 3x. Gd 
Nowry, Is.; ta Ogilvy, la.; J. W., 28.; HoH. C., 1s. 61; Mrs. Wilson, 24. al. ; 
M.C., 1a.; L. D., 34.; Manxland, Is. 61.; Mre,and Mr. Davison, 4a. od. ; M 
J. (Btockport), Sa. : Elyria, Se. $d.; 8. C., 1s.; 8. B., 1a: J.J. Kennett, 1s: F 
W. H., 68.; B.C. Di Rech, 64-5 2a. 6d.; Mrs. E. BE. Harmer, ox 
Anon. ls. od; 8. T,, 1a.; EB. Ivor, 18.; Old Harre, 6a 4 
: Rawlins, 3a. packs, 


2s. 6d.; T. GQ. 3 N.C 


. Od. Gs, 94. ; Tea-Planter, £5 58. ‘A Constant 
Fi Ya. d.: C. N., In.; E. B. Andrews, 108.; G 8. 
‘Whitmell, 7s.; F. J. Richardson, 2s.; Mra. ‘A Boardman, 


. la. . 

J. L. tNorthampton), ts, W. MeCartne). 
90; A. L. G., 1s. 6.: EB le 
; A. sudgen, la.; 


Mary GAL; Ty. 
\, 188. 3d.; Jeasie Roberteon, 5a.; F. Hall, 1s.: EK. 
(Penzance), 78.: ¥ Longworth, 5a. ; Crew of 83. Melrose Abbey, per Chief 


ard t, per D. Cameron, 
38. nts and Staff “rd Gordon Highlanders, 11s, : J. 1’. 7 
4a. ad.: ©. Collicr, 2! 13.; Pease and pile Clerke, £1 108.; A. W 


: ? iB. Rowe, 5a.: RB. H. 2 WH. Miller, 5s.; 
Knowchead Guy, I7a. 6d. ; Mre. G, F. Dales, 103.; T. Richards, 4x. 71: H- 
‘ary and Bertie Slicer, 10s. éd.; B. Bartoot, b+, ut; G 

n., 108.; O. M. Carige, 58.; A. Roberts, v+. 


Grand Total (P.W.) - £2,837 17s. 51d. 


“Pearson's Weekly” Fresh Air Fund, 18, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


——— 


POSTAL RATES. 
| 


One Year | Half Year| 3 Months 


Name of Publication. 


Dd. 8 DPD a PD 
Pearson's Weekly......... covssseersee 8 44 22 
Home Notes ........ . 8 44 22 
Short Stories .............ccscsvesseee 6 3 3 1 8 
Isobel’s Home Cookery .........0 6 3 3 18 
Pearson's Magazine ......c.v0s () 46 23 
M idacsasusetsctustebnasbantdh ssseassie (i) 46 | 23 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home 6 _ —— 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children. 6 — = 


ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Addrese— 
“ Humoursomg, LONDON.” 
Meme Bi EOE SON tae SiMe Set Digan 
et: * 
[Resord ‘Btreet) Manette Cr kisg ¥ William. Street), Muntreal (4, Bearer 
fall Hilt), and Cape Town (33, Loop Street). ; 
P.W, can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248, Bue Bivoli, aud 
at the principal Kiosks. 0 F 
——————————————————————————— 
Printed and Published by C, Anraus Paassos. L7p., at Pearson's 
Woalls Dulldings, Henrietta Bireet Loudona, W-Cs 
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Does it interest you to know 


what is best to be done to avoid the slightest risk 
of danger during any threatened epidemic ? 

There is but one course to adopt: to see that 
everywhere in the home and in the workshop the 
most scrupulous cleanliness prevails, Wherever 
there is dirt, there is the greater danger of disease 
establishing itself. 

To purify, to cleanse, and to disinfect with the 
greatest certainty and with the least expenditure of 
money and labour, nothing better has yet been 


discovered than 

LI . ER 1 VO FaN ECT 
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HIGH-CLASS TAILORING, glo” CYCLES vets Sess «Paria cirrus yt. Des RST ORP AND 


E TWANGLES. Paovits Pail oon 1845, 

hseey poreeyh as eee: ‘ Jan. 2, £8 per cent., Feb. 1, £6, Mar. 1, £5, 

> Manufacturer, Saving'all Cures Ennui and Carking Care. De Pi w April f, £%, Mas 1, £7, June 4, £10, July 1, £9, 
I 2 MEN'S. ‘SUITS Pleasantest Pastime for Pleasant People. Tl ‘2 =, Ce\s A uae Total for 12 gin ret hey . cent., au average 

te, | BRITISH-BUILT, PRETTY, 


Aug. 1, £9, Sept. 2. “. Oct i £8, Nov, 1, £7, 
I~ of nearly £8 PER CENT. PER MONTH, 
18%, 
Better 1 gutting 8,2 3.6, - POGKETABLE. « 


PUT IT ON YOUR LIST 

when next ordering from your grocer. 

You will find the soap simple in use and 
pleasant in operation. 


tt SSSR RWW 


. HELO AS SIA SEES . 


P Prorits Pa 
eck Jan. 2, £6 per ceut., 
POOKETABLE. CYCLES MELE: Jan, 2, 0 per 
No Previous Knowledge. Intense = c A GENUINE HAIR RESTORER. Gus NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 
Interest at once to all. Pino tatalorucseniatirentoansprearthenccia, 50 Years’ Unrivalled Success. mailed free upou request, showing how these 


J fi be de WITHOUT SPECU 
200 pages {ull of « sptical rid riddles, with MACHINES 78" "co. rt a5 8 re Ria FOX’ $ NOTED FORMULA. ON, Ch "8 for pty 


led. 
5 AY BOYS’ SUITS Tron. Cheques for profits nailed promptly 
ae London, B.C.—N.8—Beery JUNO 


4s . . 
e 1, £5, . July 1, £5, 


NB. Ist of each month, and for withdrawals of 
Pieces for a Mending apparatus, in handsome box, 1s, 10N PaPes. Et ioe mnt Mota Me Teele ; _ 4 capital on 2 end ana T6th of each month, 
sent wi ts. Cg re iskersa ane ue! ae he positively saa investments of £5 and upwards may be made, 
Y T WA N G L ES Cc O., PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. to prow in a few week ti armless to the We have not a \listatinfied Client. 
yea, an’ ames skiu. Volumesof testimo’ pial: Price 2 6,3 6, | DOUGLAS, HUNGERFORD, &WiL ec ee 


TAILOR-MADE 33, BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. | rt i" and B/-. Send P.O, for sample 26 bottle. 5, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C., and 
COSTUMES . ne HSA ULINE! 4 si, SIMBRELLAS Mr. JOHN FOX, Chemist, Macclesfield. fi Place de la Bourse. Paris. 


aero: ue oees | Mv 2i6uc.| ARE YOU LITTLE, Suen. 


See our New Patterns pees Ron 1: 
x 5 yi ‘ATES Y wor 4 Fi Direct from the ADE 
before ordering. Pa : yt | { } } Manufacturer. Ifso,wear the ™ mvisiie Klevators (Regd.). win nenitoe a u permanent gure, 


Tt witl di Th ad ! Increase your eign up to four inches; the only 
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pa 4 :| done, plain or twilled silk, Ladies’ or Gent's, 
Permanently cured in a aSeant. Bos ed next if Peet 


7 Sabie Sie a few days by asimple, in- Close. Sheffield 
x The Sweets Par 4 expensive self-treatment. Umbrella W: 


Busellence. By parivers une eipeteii en Ss 
DEVON A. eesieraine Fr F of nampadaddreneed “VARIC CELE 
: made from Fresh [i P. 
é CHOC cyan Forsch ics, Its speedy und painless cure by the latest and 
5 OLATE DEVONA. : a Rm | most improved method of treatment for this 
jt 's Chocolate ia ite most delicious disease, Send for Mustrated Leafict, entering 
4 ine as abe etme fully into the subject. It is the only reliable 
and effective means of curing this disease 
ri witbout operation, Sent sealed post free for 
tamped envelope. Address Mra. B. C. ep, three stamps, by 
DUKE ‘STREET, ULLIERS SS BTREET. Lowpow JOHN FORBES, g, 57 ar 4.58, Chancery 
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Of Dr. MACKENSIE'S 


IMPROVED HARMLESS ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS 


roduce the most lovely complexion that 
ping the fmegination could at re; leat fres; 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
DISORDERED LIVER, AND FEMALE AILMENTS. 


In Boxes, Oicd., ls. Mdd.. and 2s, Od. exch, with tall 
directions, 


The V1 box contains 56 pills. 


THE SALE IS Now SIX "MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 
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8. Harvey, 5, Denman St., Latics Bridge, 8.B. 
Half Boxes, 28. 9 
Use. Bos ACKENZ 1 g, ARSENTCAL 
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0F IRQ). aye ae Orel TLETS SOA a ‘wed je die fe ‘om purest ingredients, 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR. 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Bold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere, 
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THE ROSY CHEEKS OF HEALT 
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SOMETHING WORTH READING. 
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‘ , j 
We all dat too mtuch flesh fooddand drink too much tea. The former militates against working energy, and the tannic acid and other delet srions properties to t+. 
lower theispirits and injuve the health. The waste of tissue which daily goes on can only be replaced by the proper assimilation of food. It cannot be done with medicis 


however, has again come to the rescue, and it cannot be .too widely known that tone and vigour 
enn be promoted, and the ROSY CHEEKs NATURAL TO HEALTH restored, by the vitalising 
“and restorative properties of a most valuable discovery. The evidence of medical men and the 
publie is conckusive on this point. It proves that Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, as a food beverage, 
possesses nutrient, restorative, and vitalisiny propertivs which. have hitherto heen non-existent. 
It aids the dige.:tive powers, and is invaluable to tired men and delicate women and children. 
It has the refresh.ng properties of fine tea, the nourishment of the best covoas, and a tonic and 
recuperative furve possessed by neither, and can be used in all cases where tea and coffee are 
prohibited. It is nova medicine, but a unique and wonderful food beverage. The wonderful African 
Kola Nut which it contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, and imparts stamina and 
staying powers, adds to power of endufance, and enables those who use it to undergo greater 
physical exertion and fatigue. One thing is certain: The unique vitalising and restorative 
powers of Dr. TIBBLES' VI-COCOA are being recognised to an extent hitherto unknown in 
the history of any preparasion, and with the main object of still further making known to the 
public the manifold advantages of so palatable and refreshing a beverage, attention is hereby 
called to an offer which, unparalleled as it is as an absolute test of merit, is already being 
welcomed daily by nearly two thousand people. Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCO.\, and we are prepared to send to anyone who names this paper a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA free and post paid. There is no magic in all this, It 
is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every 
home, and we profess no philanthropy. Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, as a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; nay, more than this, for to all who wish to face the strife 
and battle of life with greater endurance and more sustained exertion it is absolutely indis- 
pensable. WE GIVE FREE SAMPLES because this unparalleled test of merit sells Dr. 
‘IBBLES’ VI-COCOA; in fact, the sales have progressed to such an extent that we are 
still onlarging cur manufacturing facilities. 
Pearson's Weekly. The number of applications is increasing daily. 


In this Rife’s Fitful Dream‘! There is no Wealth but Life !! 
NATURE’S REVOLT. 

FEVER STRICKEN!!! 
THE GOLDFIELDS. 


§How quichly Nature falls into Revolt 

When Gold becomes her object !? 

’ —SHAKSPRARE, 

‘IN LIFE’S PLAY the PLAYER of the other side 
IS HIDDEN from us. WE KNOW that his play is 
ALWAYS FAIR, JUST, and PATIENT, but we also 
know to OUR COST that HE NEVER OVERLOOKS A 
MISTAKE. It’s for you to find out WHY YOUR EARS 
ARE BOXED,.’—Hvxtey. 


“I may say that for over ten years I have used 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ pretty freely, aad, under 
trying conditions of life and climate, have never 
needed any other Medicine while yours was vro- 
curable. In tropical Q:ieensland and the TERRIBLY 
HOT FEVER-STRICKEN GOLD-FIELDS of West 
: Australia I have put my faith solely in Old ‘ Eno,’ and 
Iam happy to say always p.l.ed through by its help. Ina New Guinea—A NOTED FEVER 
8POT-—ENO’S‘ FRUIT SALT worked marvels among a party of gold miners of which@ was 
theleador. Every m>raing wo religiously took a dos» of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and FEVER 
LOST IPS TEBRORS. You are at liberty to make any use of this you like.—Yours truly, 
‘W.8.,'8ydnoy, New South Wales, Nov. 27th, 1895.” 


UROP?, ASIA, AFRICA. AMERICA, AUSTRALIA.— ‘Please send me half-a-dozen 
bottles of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I have tried ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in America, 
India, Bgypt, and on the Continent for almost every complaint, fever included, with the most 
satisfactory results I can strongly racommend it to all Travellers; in fact, I am never 
without it—Yours faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


NO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ should be in every bedroom and traveller's bag (for any emergency). 

It forms a delightful, invigorating, cooling, soothing, and healthgiving beverage. It 
acts as simply, yet just ax powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable 
world, and removes by natural means, without hasardous force, all fetid or poisonous 
matter. It is impossible to overstate its great value in Health or Disease. ° 


THERE I8 NO DOUBT THAT where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, 
it has, in innumerable instances, PREVENTED what would otherwise have been a SERIOUS 
ILLNESS. The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition 
of the system is SIMPLY MARYELLOUS. : 


CAUTION.—Eramine each Bot‘le, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S ‘PRUIT SALT.’ Withont it you hare 
been imposed on by a WORTHLESS IMITATION, PREPARED ONLY AT— 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
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Design No, 110, 


|. If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplicd as“ HOVIS” 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


“Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of  HOVI 
Purchasers are requested to seo that all bread supplied to 


THIS Parct 

i BOING ['.s 
|WE, the Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., of © 
House, Cannon St., London, E.C., HEREBY :~ 
to send FREE on receipt of your nom 
address (a Postcard will do), aDainty 
Tin of Dr. Tibbles Vi-Cocva, so that you 


Test its merits Free of charge. 


Not a medicine, but a wonderful food beverage. Such is Dr. Tr 
Vi-Cocoa. AS & concentrated form of nourishment and vit! 

| invaluable. Pleasant and palatable and embsdying the numerous 5° 

| contained in malt, hops, kola, and cocoa, it imparts nourishment oad + 


strength. Sold in 6d. packets and 9d. and 1s, 6d. tins. This unpreceds ti 
| a free sample is mado as a means of Introducing so palatable wnt ine 
reparation into everyhome, A postoard will do. Address; Dr. Tibb'es’ Vi & 
uffolk House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
{ Pde v0 absviusely meceseury thug the mame ff this puper eluvdd be mentioned uhen accepting the ery 2%, 


THEREFORE WRITE TO US for Dainty Sample Tin (a Post-card will do), which will be sent post free if. when writins, 5 
You are, therefore, invited to write without delay, 


COSTUMES 
, tem fo 


THE LONDON MANUFACTU?EF' 


PATTERNS 1LO/SG LON THN 


FREE, MADE. 

“Wl THE COSTUME OF THE DAY. 

Made in the latest style and fashion for the preci 
pretty Half-Guinea Costume consists of an open-fronte | 
fashionable skirt. : 
Made in our world-re- 


nowned Speci: 


uysurpassed for wear. Black, Navy 
Krown, Grey, Electric 10/6 Blue Bron 
Myrtle, &e. Ladies are requested 1 


' 


name and address, and we will forw.n 
patterns with our illustrated Sketch-hook, showing all eur st: 
of Costumes. Satisfaction and perfect fit guarantee! 
convey any idea of the value given with these Costu: 
“utterly unrivalled all the world over.” Each Costume - 
and sent carriage paid 9d, extra. 
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“Regd 


BISCUITS 


48 SUPPLIED TO 


Her Mlajesty The Queen. 


8. FIT _MACCLESFIEL’ 
Receipt fete 


ome use, packed in b 


N & SON, MILLERS 


and is. Samples on 
Apply to your Grocer for “ Hovis" flour for 


